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On  December  15  about  1,450  letters  to  auxiliaries  were  sent  out  from 
the  Editorial  Committee,  asking  that  a  solicitor  be  appointed  in  every 
"Welcome,       society  where  this  office  is  not  already  filled.    This  was 

New  Solicitors  I  done  to  emphasize  the  request  which  is  stated  in  the  Policy 
recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Woman's  Board  to  its 
Branches  and  auxiliaries :  That  a  solicitor  for  Life  and  Light  be  ap- 
pointed in  every  auxiliary  and  that  she  not  only  receive  subscriptions  but 
actively  solicit  new  subscribers.  It  is  proposed  to  place  upon  an  Honor 
Roll  to  be  published  in  the  April  number  all  those  societies  which  attain 
before  March  1  to  the  Standard  of  Excellence  suggested  in  the  Policy, — 
a  subscription  list  for  Life  and  Light  equal  to  one  half  the  membership 
of  the  auxiliary.  It  was  cheering  to  receive  in  the  busy  daj-s  just  before 
Christmas  many  responses  to  the  letter,  containing  names  of  newly  ap- 
pointed solicitors,  or  the  welcome  assurance  that  with  the  beginning  of 
1914  such  an  officer  would  be  secured  and  especial  effort  be  made  to 
approach  this  Standard  of  Excellence  in  the  matter  of  Life  and  Light. 
No  word  of  disapproval  or  of  discouragement  came  even  when  there  could 
be  no  promise  of  increased  subscriptions.  One  warm  friend  of  the 
Woman's  Board,  and  a  generous  giver  according  to  her  income  to  the  mis- 
sionary cause,  wrote, — "A  number  of  persons  read  my  copy  of  Life  and 
Light  with  more  or  less  regularity,  but  I  can  think  of  no  way  to  extend 
the  circulation  at  present.  We  as  a  church  and  as  a  town  are  passing 
through  a  state  of  sad  declension  in  every  department  of  Christian  work. 
In  order  not  to  lose  heart  we  have  to  look  off  to  distant  lands  and  to  the 
great  portion  of  our  own  land  where  the  work  is  advancing.  Some  of  the 
things  being  done  in  the  Middle  West  for  Christ  are  enough  to  set  New 
England  people  thinking."  This  word  from  a  home  missionary  church  in 
a  little  Maine  village  will  help  many  a  worker  to  gird  on  the  armor  afresh. 
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Already  the  column  of  the  Branches  is  forming  for  the  ad\ance  with 
new  Efficiency  banners  waving.    The  Vermont  Branch  was  the  pioneer, 

Adopting  the  and  the  article  on  page  90,  delayed  in  publication  through 
Policy.  the  pressure  of  other  matter,  tells  the  story  of  how  this 
company  of  workers  took  up  a  year  ago  last  September,  with  new  ideals 
and  efforts,  the  task  they  have  so  long  and  so  zealously  promoted.  The 
Old  Colony  Branch  about  the  same  time  proposed  a  Standard  of  Excel- 
lence towards  which  its  auxiliaries  are  faithfully  striving.  Worcester 
County  Branch  followed  with  a  new  plan  for  developing  its  territory, 
as  set  forth  by  ISIrs.  Bement  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board.  Hartford 
Branch  has  now  adopted  a  strong  Policy.  Suffolk  Branch  has  appointed 
a  capable  Efficiency  Committee  and  other  Branches  are  carrying  out  plans 
made  even  before  the  King's  Business  set  the  standard  so  high  for  our 
leaders  in  foreign  missionary  affairs.  With  the  Institutes  now  occurring  in 
several  Branches,  and  others  soon  to  follow,  1914  bids  fair  to  be  a  year  of 
progress  along  many  lines.  Let  us  pray  earnestly,  fellow  workers,  that 
God  may  grant  this  blessing  to  all  who  labor  in  large  places  or  small,  that 
so  his  kingdom  may  come. 

It  has  been  an  inspiration  during  the  past  weeks  to  have  visits  from  such 
honored  missionaries  as  Dr.  George  C.  Raynolds  of  Van,  who,  as  he 

Missionary    quaintly  puts  it,  "has  left  home  to  come  abroad"  at  the 

Personals,  behest  of  the  American  Board,  that  he  may  promote  the 
plans  for  a  new  college  in  Van,  where  he  and  Mrs.  Raynolds  have  given 
devoted  service  for  nearly  forty  five  years ;  and  from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
C.  Tracy  of  Marsovan,  who,  after  visits  in  New  England  and  Oberlin, 
attended  the  Student  Volunteer  Convention.  From  Kansas  City  they  went 
on  to  California  to  spend  the  winter  with  their  son  Chester.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Tracy  are  accompanied  by  their  daughter  Mary,  who  makes  her  home  with 
them  in  Marsovan,  assisting  in  many  forms  of  missionary  work  though  not 
under  appointment.  Miss  Inez  Abbott,  W.  B.  M.  I.,  on  a  special  errand 
from  Samokov,  where  she  is  in  charge  of  the  girls'  boarding  school,  spent 
a  few  hours  at  the  Congregational  House  before  going  to  her  family  in 
Michigan,  with  whom  she  was  to  spend  the  holidays. 

Sorrow  for  our  missionaries  at  Sholapur  mingles  with  the  gladness  of 
the  Indian  Centenary  as  we  record  the  burning  of  the  Harding  bungalow 
at  Sholapur,  the  thatched  roof  havmg  caught  from  a  rocket  sent  up  in 
honor  of  a  visit  from  the  governor. 

Louise  Hyde  DeForest,  youngest  daugfhter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H. 
DeForest,  was  married  to  Mr.  Robert  Kelsey  Veryard  on  December  3, 
1913,  at  Kyoto,  Japan. 
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January  9  is  now  set  apart  by  the  Federation  of  Woman's  Boards  of 
Foreign  Missions  and  by  the  Federation  of  Home  Missionary  Women  as 
Day  of        ^  day  of  special,  united  prayer  for  missions.    In  Boston 

United  Prayer,  the  day  was  observed  by  services  at  the  chapel  of  the  Old 
South  Church.  Mrs.  W.  E.  Bullard,  chairman  of  the  Jubilee  Continu- 
ation Committee  of  Boston,  presided  and  conducted  the  opening  service 
at  ten  o'clock.  Then  various  leaders,  representing  different  denomina- 
tions, took  charge  each  for  half  an  hour.  Miss  Lamson,  for  the  Congre- 
gational work,  introduced  three  missionaries  from  Turkey,  who  each 
spoke  briefly  and  then  offered  prayer  for  the  work  among  Moslems, — Mrs. 
George  P.  Knapp,  Mrs.  J.  K.  Browne  and  Miss  Isabel  M.  Blake.  Some 
of  the  other  topics  for  prayer  were:  Prayer  for  our  new  Federation;  for 
united  effort  through  colleges,  hospitals:  the  preparation  of  literature  for 
Christian  converts  and  for  leaders;  for  all  missionaries.  In  the  afternoon 
there  was  a  Young  Woman's  Hour  under  the  special  leadership  of  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Greeley. 

In  Chicago,  the  Woman's  Board  of  the  Interior  held  its  regular  Friday 
meeting,  at  which  reports  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Convention  were 
given  by  Mrs.  Moore,  Miss  Frances  Patterson,  Miss  Howe  and  others. 
The  editor  of  Life  and  Light  was  privileged  to  be  present  and  to  meet 
the  Chicago  friends  at  this  hour  and  also  to  attend  the  interdenominational 
gathering  held  at  the  Moody  Institute  where  Mrs.  O.  R.  Williamson, 
chairman  of  the  Interdenominational  Committee  of  the  Central  West  for 
Missions,  presided  in  the  forenoon,  while  Mrs.  E.  M.  Bowman,  vice 
chairman,  had  charge  of  the  afternoon  exercises  when  missionaries  from 
Java,  Japan  and  India  spoke  and  several  foreign  missionary  leaders 
brought  forward  plans  for  the  further  extension  of  the  Kingdom.  The  day 
was  observed  by  similar  services  in  many  other  cities. 

From  the  steamship  Canadian  on  her  way  to  England  Miss  Minnie 
Clarke,  whom  so  many  will  remember  in  connection  with  her  brief  visit  to 
A  Message   America,  sends  back  this  message  :  "  I  have  been  very  comfort- 
En  Route,    able  in  my  little  cabin  all  by  myself.    I  do  not  know  that  I 
ought  to  say  that,  though,  for  the  Lord  has  been  there ;  and  it  has  been  so 
good  to  have  plenty  of  time  to  talk  to  him,  and  to  listen  to  his  voice. 

"  How  good  it  was  of  you  to  take  all  that  time  and  trouble  and  walk  all 
that  way  just  to  see  me  off  !  It  was  one  of  those  astonishing  things  that 
have  so  often  happened  lately, — and  that  I  shall  never  finish  wondering 
about.  I  shall  carry  the  sweet  fragrance  of  them  w^ith  me,  away  out  to 
Mt.  Silinda  and  wonder  about  them  there.    After  the  ship  had  sailed  so 
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far  that  I  could  see  your  kind  faces  no  longer,  I  went  into  my  cabin. 
When  I  saw  all  those  httle  packages  on  the  seat  and  all  that  budget  of  kind 
letters,  it  seemed  as  though  it  must  be  Christmas  Day.  I  felt  that  the  Lord 
had  come  and  just  loaded  me  with  benefits.  I  had  such  a  fine  time  reading 
my  letters  and  thinking  of  all  the  kind  things  that  had  been  done  for  me 
that  I  never  thought  about  being  ill ;  and  I  have  not  often  been  troubled 
that  way  all  these  days.  I  feel  so  grateful  to  you  and  to  all  the  other  kind 
friends  I  met  in  America  for  your  great  kindness  to  me.  I  shall  think  of 
America  as  a  great  big  country  full  of  large-hearted  people — because  that 
was  the  kind  that  I  met. 

"It  is  my  great  joy  and  privilege  to  go  back  to  the  work.  I  cannot  think 
of  anything  that  I  should  live  for  if  I  could  not  go  and  try  in  some  way, 
however  feebly,  to  bring  life  and  light  to  those  poor  people  in  Africa.  My 
great  sorrow  is  that  I  am  not  a  more  worthy  representative  of  you  in 
America  who  enable  me  to  go. 

"  I  am  praying  about  the  work  for  the  girls  at  Chikore,  and  1  believe  that 
something  will  be  done  towards  it  before  so  very  long.  It  looks  difficult 
and  there  are  many  obstacles  in  the  way,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  must  be 
honoring  to  the  Lord  to  ask  him  to  do  difficult  things — perhaps  almost  more 
honoring  than  when  we  ask  him  to  do  the  things  that  seem  very  natural 
and  possible,  things  which  it  almost  seems  at  times  that  we  might  be  able  to 
do  ourselves  ;  at  any  rate  we  often  think  we  know  how  he  will  accomplish 
them.  I  wonder  if  the  Lord  does  not  sometimes  like  to  have  us  ask  him 
to  do  difficult  things,  so  that  he  may  show  us  that  these  great  obstacles  that 
rise  up  like  mountains  before  us,  are  nothing  in  his  sight.  He  does  show 
us  this  by  doing  difficult  things ;  just  as  he  did  in  giving  us  such  a  good 
harvest  in  the  year  of  famine.  I  believe  that  that  harvest  was  a  simple 
answer  to  daily  prayer." 

This  well-known  missionary  wife  and  mother  entered  upon  life  eternal 
December  9,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight.    Dr.  and  Mrs.  Farns- 

Mrs.  "Wilson  A.  worth  went  to  Turkey  in  1852  where  they  established 
Farnsworth.  work  in  Cesarea,  serving  the  American  Board  for  fifty 
years  with  devotion  and  success.  They  retired  in  1903  and  later  went 
to  live  with  a  daughter  in  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.  Dr.  Farnsworth  died  in 
1912  while  visiting  in  Hanover,  N.  H.  The  presence  of  these  two  vet- 
eran missionaries  at  the  great  Centennial  Meeting  of  the  American  Board 
in  1910  will  be  recalled  by  many. 

Mrs.  Farnsworth  was  an  able  helpmeet  in  all  her  husband's  labors — 
wise,  strong  of  character,  untiring  in  good  works.    Her  name  is  beloved 
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in  the  Cesarea  station  to-day.  Four  daughters  and  a  son  are  living — 
Charles  E.  Farnsworth,  professor  of  music  at  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Gulick  of  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Little  of 
Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.,  Miss  Ellen  S.  Farnsworth  of  Lexington,  Mass.,  and 
Mrs.  James  L.  Fowle  who,  with  her  husband,  was  for  so  many  years 
associated  with  her  parents  in  the  work  at  Cesarea,  but  is  now  detained 
in  this  country  because  of  Mr.  Fowle's  health.  Two  grandchildren  are 
missionaries  in  Turkey — Mary  Carolyn  Fowle  at  Sivas  and  Luther  Fowle 
at  Aintab.  Another  grandson,  Theodore,  is  teaching  in  a  technical  col- 
lege in  Western  China. 

Mrs.  Farnsworth  was  laid  to  rest  beside  her  husband  in  Thetford,  Vt. 
Services  were  held  in  the  same  little  white  church  which  witnessed  his 
ordination  in  1852  and  the  marriage  ceremony  immediately  following. 

The  recently  organized  Federation  of  Woman's  Boards  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  United  States  is  to  publish  a  regular  semi-annual  bulletin 
The  Federation's  which  will  give  publicity  to  the  purposes  and  plans  of 
New  Bulletin,  the  organization.  The  first  number  is  to  appear  in 
March.  It  will  contain,  besides  the  plan  and  constitution  of  the  Federa- 
tion, notices  of  new  text-books  and  of  summer  schools,  etc.  Letters  from 
the  Federation  representatives,  Mrs.  Peabody  and  Mrs.  Montgomery,  who 
are  now  on  a  trip  around  the  world,  will  also  be  included  in  the  new 
bulletin.  This  will  evidently  be  an  interesting  document  to  which  we 
gladly  call  the  attention  of  our  readers.  Its  subscription  price  is  only 
twenty-five  cents  a  year,  and  it  may  be  secured  from  M.  H.  Leavis,  West 
Medford,  Mass. 

THL  FINANCIAL  STATEMLNT  OF  THL  WOMAN*5  BOARD 


Receipts  from  November  18  to  December  18,  1913 


For 

For 

For 

From 

Total. 

Reg^ular  Work. 

Buildings, 

Special  Objects. 

I^egacies. 

1912  

$6,798.27 

.$13,981.00 

$9.3.00 

$20,872.27 

1913  

8,078.59 

803.00 

69.00 

$3,456.49 

12,407.08 

1,280.32 

3,456.49 

13,178.00 

24.00 

8,465.19 

For  Two 

Months  to  December  18, 

1913 

1912  

12,299.71 

14,804.50 

167.56 

2,850.00 

30,121.77 

1913   

18,009.51 

13,244.30 

475.00 

5,062.67 

31,791.48 

709.80 

1,560.20 

.307.44 

2,212.67 

1,669.71 
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THL  5TUDLNT  VOLUNTLLR  CONVLNTION 

Probably  the  greatest  gathering  of  students  for  religious  purposes  ever 
convened  on  this  continent  was  that  held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  from 
December  31- January  4.  This  was  the  seventh  International  Student 
Volunteer  Convention, — the  last  having  been  held  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. , 
four  years  ago.  These  great  meetings  are  held  quadrennially  that  each 
student  generation  may  come  in  touch  personally  or  through  the  college 
delegation  with  the  inspirational  forces  released  on  this  occasion. 

The  official  registration  of  students  and  professors  at  Kansas  City  was 
3,984,  representing  755  colleges  and  other  educational  institutions. 
Missionaries,  Board  officials  and  other  specially  invited  guests  brought 
the  total  registration  to  5,031, — the  largest  attendance  ever  recorded. 

The  meetings  were  held  in  Convention  Hall,  which  was  seated  for  this 
occasion  for  7,000,  and  at  several  sessions  more  than  a  thousand  people 
were  turned  away,  overflow  meetings  being  held  in  the  evening  under  the 
direction  of  Secretary  Brewer  Eddy.  The  hospitable  homes  and  fine 
hotels  provided  physical  comfort  for  the  multitude  of  delegates  without 
apparent  effort,  and  the  generalship  of  Dr.  Mott  was  everywhere  felt  in 
the  efficiency  of  his  staff  of  lieutenants.  For  John  R.  Mott,  the  able 
chairman  of  this  wonderful  Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years  presided  at  every  session  with  that  quietness  and  absence 
of  stress  which  is  the  acme  of  power  and  which  long  ago  won  for  him 
the  title  of  "master  of  assemblies."  At  his  slightest  word  of  request  a 
silence  so  absolute  would  fall  upon  the  vast  throng  that  one  could  almost 
hear  one's  neighbor's  heart  beat.  There  were  no  printed  programs,  no 
formal  announcement  of  speakers  from  day  to  day,  but  there  in  the  big, 
bright  hall,  decorated  with  the  flags  of  all  nations,  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
burst  of  melody,  or  stilled  by  the  music  of  the  men's  quartette  led  by 
Mr.  E.  W.  Peck,  a  plan  of  campaign  was  outlined  before  these  thousands 
of  young  volunteers,  as  they  faced  the  great  map  of  the  world  on  which 
was  shown  the  numbers  of  their  company  who  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years  have  "pressed  to  the  front,"  5,882  in  all, — 1,466  having  sailed 
since  the  Rochester  Convention. 

As  no  report  can  give  any  idea  |^of  the  inspirational  quality  of  the 
program,  it  would  be  invidious  to  enumerate  the  speakers.  Dr.  Zwemer 
came  from  Cairo  to  lend  his  aid  to  the  Movement  which  from  the  begin- 
ning has  owed  so  much  to  him.  Dr.  R.  F.  Horton  of  London  empha- 
sized most  tenderly  the  need  of  intercessors  for  the  coming  of  the  King- 
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dom.  Greetings  were  brought  from  the  Christian  students  of  Japan  and 
China  by  members  of  those  delegations,  the  presence  of  which  was  of 
great  interest  to  all.  These  Oriental  volunteers  represent  thousands  of 
their  own  people,  and  they  are  preparing  themselves  to  go  to  them  with 
the  watchword  of  the  Movement, — ^*the  evangelization  of  the  world  in 
this  generation."  The  claims  of  the  unoccupied  fields  of  Moslem  Africa 
and  of  the  Latin  lands  were  emphasized  by  experts.  The  intellectual 
preparation  of  the  volunteers  was  faithfully  presented  by  Dr.  Mackenzie 
of  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  Social  service  as  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  Christian  worker  was  strongly  advocated  by  Professor  Hender- 
son of  Chicago.  G.  Campbell  White  gave  startling  statistics  as  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  money  as  a  means  of  evangelization.  Sherwood  Eddy,  that 
winner  of  men,  pressed  home  the  personal  claim  of  the  Christ  upon  each 
student.  Dr.  Barton  spoke  on  '^Statesmanship  as  a  Force  to  Wield  in  Mis- 
sionary Work,"  and  many  others  of  all  denominations  and  typifying  all 
phases  of  the  work  bore  strong  witness  to  the  openness  of  the  world  and  the 
unprecedented  need  of  more  workers.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  Secretary 
of  State,  was  the  chief  speaker  at  Convention  Hall,  Saturday  evening, 
and  from  his  wide  experience  as  a  traveler  and  Christian  statesman,  rein- 
forced the  witness  of  missionaries  and  leaders  of  the  foreign  missionary 
enterprise  regarding  the  solidarity  of  the  world  and  the  unparalleled 
opportunity  of  the  present  for  the  service  of  Christian  students  at  home 
and  abroad.  Dr.  Robert  A.  Speer,  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board, 
comrade  from  the  beginning  with  Dr.  Mott  in  this  enterprise,  gave 
never-to-be-forgotten  messages,  while  the  addresses  of  Dr.  Mott  himself 
were  epoch-making  in  the  life  of  many  a  student.  Fortunately  Dr. 
Mott's  report  of  his  world  tour  is  in  print  and  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Movement  Headquarters  in  New  York,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  and  the 
complete  report  of  this  remarkable  Convention  or  the  Convention  number 
of  the  North  American  Student  may  also  be  secured. 

Sectional  meetings  of  great  interest  were  held  each  afternoon.  The 
editorial  section  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Bridgman  with  Talcott 
Williams  and  Dr.  MacDonald  of  the  Toronto  Globe  as  chief  speakers. 
The  Congregationalists  had  a  fine  meeting  in  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  made  historic  by  the  National  Council  Meeting  in  October.  Dr. 
Patton  presided,  the  Woman's  Board  of  the  Interior  was  represented  by 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Moore  of  Chicago,  acting  president  during  the  absence  of 
Mrs.  George  M.  Clark  on  a  world  tour,  the  Woman's  Board  by  Miss 
Calder  and  the  editorial  secretary.    Secretary  Brewer  Eddy  spoke  to  the 
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students  on  the  immediate  need  of  recruits  for  the  American  Board,  and 
the  goodly  number  present  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Tracy  of  Marsovan,  Dr.  George  C.  Raynolds  of  Van,  Rev.  C.  T.  Erick- 
son  of  Albania,  Dr.  Sydney  Gulick  and  Miss  Howe  of  Japan,  Miss  Per- 
kins of  Foochow  just  arrived,  Dr.  Eleanor  Stephenson  of  India  on  the 
eve  of  sailing,  and  Miss  Matthews  of  the  Balkan  Mission. 

The  meeting  for  women  Sunday  afternoon  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able sessions.  Miss  Bertha  Conde  presided  and  various  missionaries 
gave  appealing  testimony  as  to  the  need  for  more  workers.  Miss  Una  A. 
Saunders,  general  secretary  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion of  Canada,  gave  a  clear  and  convincing  statement  as  to  ''What  Con- 
stitutes a  Call." 

Various  group  meetings  and  luncheons  added  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
delegates  and  bound  them  more  closely  together.  Notable  among  these 
was  a  dinner  for  the  twenty-six  Chinese  and  Japanese  women  students, 
over  which  Mrs.  John  R.  Mott  presided.  Each  Oriental  student  was 
taken  in  to  dinner  by  an  American  companion  and  the  circle  around  the 
table  was  another  illustration  of  the  truth  that  "in  Christ  there  is  no 
East  nor  West." 

The  echoes  of  one  of  the  great  Convention  songs  lingers  and  all  who 
heard  it  must,  it  would  seem,  join  in  its  prayer: — 

"Make  me  Thy  captive,  Lord, 
And  then  I  shall  be  free, 
Force  me  to  render  up  my  sword 
And  I  shall  conqueror  be." 

And  as  we  listened  to  the  Honor  Roll,  read  by  Dr.  Ross  Stevenson,  vice 
chairman  of  the  Movement,  at  the  great  closing  session  Sunday  evening, 
we  noted  the  names  of  nine  of  the  American  Board  volunteers  who  since 
the  last  quadrennial  convention  have  entered  into  the  immediate  presence 
of  the  Captain  of  their  salvation, — Herbert  M.  Allen,  Henry  G.  Bissell, 
Dr.  I.  J.  Atwood,  Alice  Harding  Churchill,  Charles  H.  Holbrook,  Alice 
McElroy  Kingsbury,  Theodore  Storrs  Lee,  Jenny  Olin,  Martha  H. 
Pixley  and  Maria  B.  Pool,  and  recalling  their  sacrifices,  their  labors  and 
their  victory,  we  solemnly  repeat  the  words  heard  so  often  at  the  Con- 
vention, "God  having  provided  some  better  thing  for  us  that  they  with- 
out us  should  not  be  made  perfect." 


<Jle  toil  as  comrades  in  the  nigbt, 
Hs  laborers  in  the  sun; 

0rant  us  the  sMning  of  Chy  Ugbt 
Clntil  the  task  be  done. 
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A  VI5IT  TO  THL  HAGUL  AND  TO  AUSTRIA 

BY  REV.  JAMES   L.    BARTON,  D.D. 

THE  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Continuation  Committee  is  an  annual 
event,  and  one  of  rapidly  increasing  significance.  The  thirty-two 
members  of  that  Committee  who  assembled  at  The  Hague,  in  the  large 
drawing  room  of  the  old  Castle  Oud  Wassenaer,  in  the  woods  not  far 
from  the  palace  of  Queen  Wilhelmina,  represented  a  dozen  different  and 
leading  communions  of  Protestant  Christendom.  The  fact  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  have  come  to  know  and  have  full  confidence  in  one 
another,  adds  enormously  to  its  ability  to  do  constructive  work;  and  also 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  missionary  societies  at  home  and  the  mis- 
sions abroad  of  all  denominations  turn  to  it  for  information,  suggestion 
and  counsel. 

It  was  a  thrilling  moment  after  the  first  devotional  service  when  the 
chairman  said,  "We  will  now  receive  a  message  from  Her  Majesty,  the 
Queen  of  Holland." 

Every  member  of  the  Committee  arose  to  his  feet  as  one  person,  and 
Mr.  Gunning,  one  of  the  members,  and  the  Secretary  of  several  united 
Netherland  Missionary  Societies,  read  in  English  a  truly  significant 
message  from  the  fearless  Christian  Queen  of  the  Netherlands.  This 
message  was  printed  in  full  in  the  issue  of  The  Congregationalist  dated 
December  11. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Queen  called  Mr.  Gunning  to  the  palace  soon 
after  his  return  from  the  meeting  of  the  Continuation  Committee  a  year 
ago  at  Lake  Mohonk,  an4  asked  him  to  tell  her  all  about  it,  its  personnel 
and  its  work.  When  she  knew  it  was  next  to  meet  in  Holland,  she  sub- 
scribed one  hundred  pounds  toward  entertainment,  and  volunteered  to 
greet  it  with  a  message.  This  was  written  by  the  Queen  in  English,  a 
language  in  which  she  is  proficient,  and  then  translated  into  Dutch  for 
the  Holland  papers  which  printed  it  in  full. 

Again  the  good  Queen's  interest  was  manifest  in  her  invitation  to  the 
Committee  to  come  to  Apeldoorn,  her  summer  palace,  for  lunch  and  a 
prolonged  audience.  Apeldoorn  was  several  hours  from  The  Hague, 
and  she  provided  a  train  which  was  run  directly  to  the  palace  upon  her 
private  track  from  the  town. 

Again  she  revealed  her  deep  personal  interest  in  the  Committee  and  its 
work  by  asking  for  extended  statements  from  selected  members,  besides 
personal  audiences  with  different  members.  To  the  two  ladies  of  the 
Committee — Mrs.  Creighton  of  England  and  our  own  Mrs.  Peabody — she 
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was  most  cordial.  The  hearts  of  all  were  touched  by  the  womanly  sim- 
plicity of  her  bearing  and  the  manifest  personal  interest  she  took  in  mis- 
sionary work.  She  is  the  first  crowned  head  to  give  the  Committee  such 
signal  and  distinguished  recognition.  There  is  an  unusual  significance 
in  this,  since  Holland  has  for  centuries  stood  so  conspicuously  for 
religious  liberty.  It  is  also  worthy  of  special  note  that  the  first  royal 
personage  to  take  this  step  was  a  woman. 

Mrs.  Peabody,  so  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Life  and  Light,  sat 
with  the  Committee  for  the  first  time  at  this  session.  She  was  accorded 
a  most  hearty  welcome  and  revealed  from  the  beginning  her  peculiar 
qualifications  for  this  high  service.  Her  long  experience  in  missionary 
matters  and  her  position  of  distinguished  leadership  in  the  Federation 
of  Woman's  Boards  in  North  America,  make  her  a  true  representative  of 
woman's  work  for  women  from  our  continent. 

In  one  of  the  more  informal  and  public  gatherings,  Mrs.  Peabody,  to- 
gether with  three  others — one  of  whom  was  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester— made  addresses.  One  of  the  American  delegates  said  to  an 
English  lady  who  was  present  but  not  a  member  of  the  Committee,  ^*Do 
you  wonder  that  we  are  proud  this  evening  of  the  speech  of  our  American 
representative  ?" 

The  reply  came  back  immediately,  "Do  you  wonder  that  v/e  are  proud 
that  the  best  address  of  the  evening  was  made  by  a  woman?" 

The  reception  of  the  Queen  at  Apeldoorn  closed  at  about  4.30  o'clock, 
but  a  section  of  the  Continuation  Committee  was  there  detained  for  some 
four  hours  more  of  sub-committee  meeting. 

The  Hague  meetings  ended,  I  took  a  train  at  once  for  Prague,  Austria, — 
the  center  of  our  work  in  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Poland.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Clark  were  in  Scotland,  but  a  large  circle  of  Life  and  Light  readers 
will  remember  Mr.,  and  especially  Mrs.  Porter,  who  were  home  upon 
their  regular  furlough  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  Living  in  a  four- 
room  apartment  on  the  fourth  floor,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  city  with 
modern  buildings,  electric  cars,  steam  connections  and  many,  if  not  quite 
all  of  the  facilities  of  a  twentieth  century  city,  is  not  quite  like  mission- 
ary life  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  or  even  in  Kurdistan.  If  one  should 
maintain  that  the  work  in  Bohemia  is  as  much  easier  as  it  is  different, 
he  would  have  a  hard  proposition  to  defend.  The  missionary  in  Austria 
confronts  an  official  intolerance  that  is  unknown  in  India,  China,  Turkey 
and  Africa,  and  that  is  more  trying  to  patience  because  it  is  in  the  heart 
of  Christian  Europe. 
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It  is  encouraging  to  note,  however,  that  gradually  the  old  persistent 
opposition  is  yielding  and  the  evangelicals  are  finding  a  greater  liberty 
in  holding  meetings  and  in  distributing  Christian  literature,  especially 
the  Bible.  While  it  is  still  a  crime 
to  sell  or  give  ayvay  a  Bible,  or  a  part 
of  it,  and  licensed  colporteurs  are  per- 
mitted only  to  take  orders  and  deliver 
the  books  ordered  upon  a  subsequent 
round,  the  officials  are  taking  little  or 
no  note  of  the  fact  that  preachers,  col- 
porteurs and  evangelical  Christians  al- 
most universally  travel  with  copies  of 
the  Bible  and  of  the  Gospels  upon  their 
persons  which  they  are  ready  to  spare 
if  necessary.  This  opposition  comes 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  leaders,  who, 
for  some  reason,  do  not  wish  the 
people  to  have  in  their  possession 
the  Word  of  God  in  the  vernacular. 
Certainly  Austria  cannot  afford  to 
stand  alone  among  the  Powers  of 
Europe  as  prohibiting  the  free  circu- 
lation of  the  Bible  among  its  subjects. 

In  over  five  hundred  miles  of  travel 
among  the  Free   Reformed  churches        entrance  to  charles  bridge, 
in  our  Austrian  Mission,   I  was  im-  prague 
pressed  with  the  earnestness  and  ability 

of  many  of  the  wives  of  the  pastors.  There  were  cases  where  their  in- 
fluence seemed  not  second  to  that  of  the  husband.  If  women  could  be 
regularly  employed  to  go  from  house  to  house,  teaching  the  Bible  and 
carrying  to  the  women  who  are  not  permitted  to  attend  the  services  in  the 
halls  a  little  of  the  comfort  and  consolation  that  the  gospel  never  fails  to 
convey,  it  would  be  well.  The  signal  service  rendered  by  Miss  Most  in 
Weinberge  for  many  years  makes  one  feel  that  here  is  a  line  of  work  not 
yet  developed  to  its  full,  or  even  adequately  tested. 

Sunday-school  work  is  handicapped,  since,  by  order  of  the  govern- 
ment, children  are  not  permitted  to  change  their  religion.  They  must 
remain  in  the  religion  in  which  they  were  born  until  they  reach  maturity. 
Sunday-school  methods,  so  fruitful  in  most  countries  and  so  important. 
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are  not  permitted  in  this  mission,  and  only  the  children  of  members  of 
the  Free  church,  born  since  the  parents  became  members,  are  permitted 
by  law  to  attend  Sunday  school.  But  here  again  the  government  officials, 
conscious  of  the  unreasonableness  of  the  law,  are  becoming  more  and 
more  lax  in  its  execution.  In  some  places  the  Sunday  school  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  power  for  enlightenment. 

The  Bohemians  are  singers.  It  does  one's  heart  good  to  hear  an  audi- 
ence of  one  or  two  hundred  sing  in  unison  and  with  marvelous  sweetness 
and  power  ancient  Bohemian  carols,  to  which  words  have  been  set  by 


ONE  OF  THE  PREACHING  HALLS,  PRAGUE 


some  of  our  own  Christian  poets,  like  Pastor  Adlof  of  Prague  and  others. 
I  wish  some  of  these  might  be  introduced  into  our  own  churches,  but  I 
fear  only  an  expert  choir  would  be  able  to  do  them  justice.  We  would 
need  to  import  the  Bohemian  audience  to  do  the  singing.  Those  churches 
have  a  wide  field  for  service  in  singing  the  gospel  of  Christ  into  Bohemia, 
for  the  people  are  as  responsive  to  music  as  they  are  capable  of  producing 
it.  They  are  already  planning  for  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the 
hymn  book  which  is  now  nearly  out  of  print. 

After  visiting  congregation  after  congregation  of  Bohemians,  most  of 
whom  have  come  out  of  more  or  less  severe  persecution,  one  feels  that  it 
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is  a  task  well  worth  while  to  give  them  the  simple  gospel  and  to  aid 
them  in  organizing  gospel  institutions  to  reach  the  entire  populations 
with  the  same  message.  The  expressions  of  appreciation  and  gratitude 
for  what  has  oeen  done  for  them  have  never  been  surpassed  in  any  coun- 
try. Had  we  not  some  forty  years  ago  carried  to  them  the  gospel  in  their 
own  tongue,  and  organized  for  its  extension  among  them,  so  far  as  "we 
can  see  they  would  have  still  been  in  utter  ignorance  of  its  meaning  and 
power. 


THL  CLNTLNARY  CLLLBRATION  IN  INDIA 

FULL  reports  of  the  anniversary  exercises  in  Bombay  and  Ahmednagar 
in  November  were  received  too  late  for  publication  in  our  January 
issue.  The  Deputation  of  the  American  Board  consisting  of  Dr.  Capen, 
Dr.  George  A.  Hall  and  Dr.  W.  E.  Strong,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Capen 
and  Miss  Mary,  Mrs.  Hall  and  Miss  Clarissa,  also  Miss  Bodman  and 
Miss  Bridgman,  arrived  in  Bombay  October  31.  The  celebration  in 
that  city  began  November  7  with  a  great  public  mass  meeting  over 
which  Sir  Henry  Proctor  presided,  and  to  which  influential  Indian  gentle- 


THE  TOWN  HALL,  BOMBAY,  WHERE  OPENING  EXERCLSES  WERE  HELD 
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men  brought  congratulations.  At  this  time  Dr.  Capen  and  Dr.  R.  A.  Hume 
gave  the  addresses  which  have  already  become  known  to  our  readers.  At 
a  large  fraternal  gathering  that  same  evening  various  sister  Boards  were 
represented  and  delegates  from  the  Madura  and  Ceylon  Missions  were 
present.  A  great  historical  day  with  a  Pageant,  with  twelve  scenes 
illustrating  the  life  of  the  mission,  a  communion  service  on  Sunday, 
November  9,  at  which  time  thirty-two  members  were  admitted  to  the 
church,  and  large  meetings  on  Monday  for  women  and  children  were 
among  the  prominent  features  of  the  occasion.  The  Indian  Christians 
have  entered  most  enthusiastically  into  the  preparations  for  this  great 
celebration  and  from  every  little  group  of  Christians  came  generous  gifts. 
These  were  presented  at  a  great  offering  service  and  totalled  13,000 
rupees.  Then  followed  a  choral  service  led  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Burr  at  which  a 
great  choir  of  Indian  and  European  voices  set  forth  in  musical  form  a 
review  of  the  century's  work.  Dr.  Gurubai  Karmarkar  presided  at  the 
woman's  meeting,  and  addresses  were  given  by  prominent  Indian  ladies, 
by  missionaries  and  by  the  friends  from  America. 

At  Ahmednagar  beginning  November  16  thousands  of  Indian  Chris- 
tians joined  in  the  rejoicing  and  there  was  a  repetition  of  the  enthusiastic 
welcome  to  the  Deputation,  fine  addresses,  a  great  industrial  exhibit,  as 
was  also  true  in  Bombay.  A  distinctive  feature  at  Ahmednagar  was  the 
greeting  from  two  honored  missionary  women,  Mrs.  Bruce  who  has 
served  the  mission  during  half  its  lifetime, — fifty  years, — and  Mrs. 
Winsor,  who  went  out  in  1870. 

The  home  letters  from  Miss  Bridgman  contain  many  interesting  items 
regarding  the  wonderful  welcome  everywhere  accorded  them  and  the 
splendid  corps  of  missionaries  whose  indefatigable  labors  have  made  all 
this  possible.  In  one  letter  are  these  words,  **Possibly  God  might  have 
made  a  better  set  of  missionaries  than  these  men  and  women  of  the 
Marathi  Mission  but  doubtless  he  never  did."  Traveling  on  to  see  some 
of  the  wonderful  sights  of  India  at  Agra  and  Benares  after  the  Centenary, 
she  writes  after  describing  the  terrible  rites  of  Hinduism  at  Benares, 
"One  feels  as  if  she  must  go  through  the  streets  crying  out,  'This,  this^ 
is  eternal  life  to  know  thee,  the  only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  who7n 
thou  hast  sent.''  And  this  is. what  was  done  by  the  Pilgrims  whose 
story  is  told  on  another  page.  Although  the  cablegram  sent  by  Dr. 
Capen  from  Bombay  has  already  been  in  print  several  times  it  may 
chance  that  some  who  read  this  have  not  seen  it.  It  was  as  follows: 
"Centenary  celebrations  great  enthusiasm.     Offerings  thirteen  thousand 
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rupees  (about  $4,333).  Convey  Indian  Christians'  deep  gratitude  to 
Board  and  American  churches.  Determination  renewed  for  Christian- 
izing India. ' ' 

To  Mrs.  Lorin  S.  Gates,  so  long  connected  with  the  work  at  Sholapur, 
but  now  with  her  husband  stationed  at  Barsi,  where  new  work  is  being 
opened,  we  are  indebted  for  the  account  of  the  young  men  who  traveled 
so  many  weary  miles  to  reach  Ahmednagar.  We  also  give  extracts  from 
Mrs.- Gates'  address  at  the  woman's  meeting  at  Bombay. 


THE  children's   SERVICE,   A  FEATURE  OF  THE  CENTEX ARY 


CHRISTIAN  PILGRIMS  WHO  MARCHED  TO  THL  CLNTLNARY 

Ten  men  started  on  Saturday,  November  8,  from  Padoli  in  the  Magalai 
intending  to  be  present  at  the  Centenary  celebration  exercises  at  Ahmed- 
nagar. The  distance  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  fifth  day  they  entered  the  city  of  Ahmednagar,  footsore  and  weary 
with  great  welts  on  their  feet.  The  way  for  a  great  part  of  the  distance 
was  over  hilly,  and  even  mountainous  country,  the  stones  cut  their  bare 
feet,  or  if  they  had  shoes,  the  rolling  stones  caused  the  shoes  to  blister 
their  feet.  The  story  of  their  travels  is  interesting.  They  had  been 
provided  with  six  banners  upon  which  was  the  cross  which  they  were 
told  should  represent  to  them  what  they  should  stand  for  before  the 
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heathen  whom  they  should  meet,  —  In  hoc  signo  vinces.  Much  of  their 
journey  was  through  the  Nizam's  territory,  and  they  were  exposed  to  the 
taunts  and  sneers  of  the  officials  who  have  little  respect  for  people. 

At  their  first  stopping  place  they  were  arrested  by  the  zemindar  and 
asked  who  they  were  and  why  they  were  traveling  with  banners.  They 
were  told  that  nine  of  them  would  be  held  in  custody  while  the  tenth 
would  be  allowed  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Shiradhon  twenty-four  miles  on 
the  road  already  traversed  and  receive  from  the  Government  official  in 
that  place  permission  for  them  to  proceed  upon  their  journey.  They 
pleaded  with  the  man  to  write  and  find  out  about  them  and  not  make  one 
of  their  number  take  the  long  walk  back  again.  While  discussing  as  to 
what  should  be  done  and  while  they  were  much  cast  down  in  their  minds, 
a  Mohammedan  teacher  from  the  town  who  was  passing  by  came  near  and 
joined  in  the  discussion.  He  assured  the  Government  official  that  what 
these  people  said  was  true,  that  he  himself  was  from  Ahmednagar,  and  he 
knew  that  the  Christians  of  that  place  were  having  a  great  celebration  in 
connection  with  their  Centenary.  He  spoke  a  good  word  for  Christian 
people  and  advised  that  these  pilgrims  should  be  let  go  and  they  were 
released.  Before  going  on,  they  drew  the  people  of  the  town  together 
with  their  singing,  preaching  to  them,  and  distributing  tracts,  and  left 
after  presenting  the  official  who  had  arrested  them  with  an  Urdu  New 
Testament. 

At  every  village,  as  they  entered,  they  gave  the  call, — ^'Khristh 
Maharaj  ki  jai" — Victory  to  Christ  our  Lord.  People  would  at  once 
gather  and  listen  to  the  singing  of  the  few  simple  hymns  they  had  learned. 
A  few  words  of  explanation  as  to  w^ho  they  were  and  of  their  Master 
would  be  followed  by  the  distribution  of  tracts,  and  with  a  final  ringing 
call, — "Khristh  Maharaj  ki  jai,"  they  would  proceed  on  their  journey. 

At  most  of  the  villages  they  were  received  with  cordiality  and  with 
curiosity  and  were  told,  ''We  have  never  heard  of  this  new  religion, — tell 
us  more  about  it."  At  Washe  the  people  swore  at  them  and  reviled  them 
and  said  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  travel  farther.  They  kept  them 
for  two  hours  asking  them  questions  and  listening  to  their  talk.  At  last 
a  young  man,  hardly  more  than  a  boy,  came  along  and  became  interested 
in  the  crowd  that  had  gathered.  He  was  from  Shiradhon  and  had  often 
seen  the  Christians  there.  He  was  a  Mussulman  as  were  also  the  men 
that  arrested  the  Christians.  He  praised  the  character  of  Christians  and 
said  they  should  be  allowed  to  proceed  on  their  journey  and  again  the 
Lord  gave  them  deliverance  in  answer  to  their  pravers.     They  were  much 
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affected  that  through  the  influence  of  non-Christians  they  were  set  at 
liberty.  After  being  released  at  this  time  they  sat  down  to  cook  and  eat 
their  simple  food,  when  another  set  of  policemen  came  from  a  local 
magistrate  and  they  were  brought  before  him  to  answer  for  themselves. 
They  asked  that  the  young  man  be  called  and  he  again  had  a  good  word 
to  say  for  the  Christians  so  they  were  released. 

In  one  small  village  or  hamlet  up  in  the  hills  they  were  received  very 
kindly  and  the  people  insisted  that  they  should  eat  of  their  food  and 
detained  them  while  a  meal  was  cooked  and  they  were  called  to  the 
chowdi — resthouse — where  they  were  bidden  to  sit  down  and  eat.  They 
said,  "We  know  nothing  of  this  Christ,  tell  us  more  about  him."  Their 
call  as  they  would  enter  a  village  would  bring  out  the  people  and  they 
would  have  to  answer  the  questions,  "Who  are  you?"  "Where  are  you 
going?"  "  What  is  happening?"  "What  is  a  Jubilee?"  On  coming 
within  forty  miles  of  their  destination  they  found  people  who  knew  about 
Christians  and  who  had  heard  of  the  Centenary  celebration. 

One  of  the  ten  men  who  came  across  the  country  as  pilgrims  is  a  Hindu 
and  of  a  different  caste  but  he  was  determined  to  become  a  Christian  and 
he  has  been  much  helped  by  being  in  the  great  assembly  at  Ahmednagar. 

The  question  was  asked,  "Are  you  sorry  that  you  took  such  a  tedious 
journey?"  "Oh!  no,  our  hearts  have  thrilled  within  us  as  we  have  been 
able  to  tell  the  heathen  we  met  of  Christ."  They  all  feel  that  they  have 
received  a  blessing  while  at  Ahmednagar  and  the  fruit  of  this  pilgrimage 
will  not  end  when  they  have  reached  their  homes. 

WHAT  THE  AMERICAN  MISSION  HAS  DONE  FOR  THE  WOMEN  OF  INDIA 

From  an  address  delivered  by  Mrs.  Fanny  Hazen  Gates  at  the  woman's  meeting  in 
Bombay. 

When  the  first  American  missionaries  came  to  India  they  found  the 
women  bound  under  a  thraldom  of  centuries.  Even  the  Parsi  ladies  who 
have  made  such  strides  in  social  life  were  in  my  childhood  kept  in  purdah 
nah  sheen.  Women  were  treated  as  slaves  with  no  ray  of  brightest  to 
penetrate  the  darkest  gloom.  As  in  the  time  of  Christ,  the  stone  was 
rolled  from  the  tomb  for  women,  so  his  life  and  influence  have  rolled 
away  the  stone  from  the  living  tomb  in  which  India's  women  were 
imprisoned.  The  first  lady  missionaries  tried  to  get  hold  of  the  women 
and  lift  them  to  a  higher  level,  but  it  was  an  uphill  struggle  which  seems 
almost  incredible  when  we  think  of  India's  women  at  the  present  day. 
We  find  schools  with  hundreds  and  thousands  of  girls  studying.  Women 
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come  out  and  address  public  assemblies,  even  in  the  presence  of  their 
husbands  when  years  ago  it  was  a  sin  for  a  woman  to  express  her  feelings 
in  the  presence  of  her  lord  and  master.  Then  it  was  unbecoming  in  a 
woman  to  be  seen  outside  her  house,  now  the  beautiful  ladies  of  the  most 
cultured  and  highest  families  drive  out  or  even  walk  or  ride  the  bicycle 
for  the  sake  of  getting  the  air.  Magazines  are  being  edited  by  women. 
Many  have  taken  up  the  calling  of  doctors  and  nurses  that  they  may  help 
their  sisters.  These  forward  steps  which  are  being  taken  by  the  women 
of  India  are  a  result  of  the  influence  which  the  spirit  of  Christ  exerts 
which  comes  to  every  community,  even  if  it  is  not  acknowledged  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  been  lifted.  It  is  Christ,  and  Christ  alone  who 
brings  the  glad,  good  day  of  emancipation  to  the  women  bound  in  the 
chains  of  superstition  and  ignorance.  Where  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
has  not  come  there  is  still  the  blackness  of  despair  on  the  faces  of  women. 
One  hundred  years  ago  a  woman  who  could  read  was  almost  unfindable. 
Now  in  every  village  of  any  size  the  girls  are  coming  forward  demanding 
to  be  taught. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  first  school  founded  for  girls  in  Western  India 
was  in  1824.  A  girl  by  the  name  of  Ganga  had  been  taught  by  missionary 
ladies  and  she  was  given  the  task  of  teaching  in  this  first  school,  and  some 
English  ladies  and  gentlemen  offered  to  defray  expenses.  Cholera  soon 
came  and  the  faithful  Ganga  died  of  the  dread  disease. 

In  1827  Miss  Cynthia  Farrar  came  out  to  India  to  help  the  women. 
She  started  a  number  of  schools  for  girls  in  Bombay  which  were  aided  by 
kind  friends  among  the  English,  and  Indian  gentlemen  of  high  rank  were 
induced  to  help  as  they  saw  the  advance  girls  were  making.  Miss  Farrar 
superintended  some  schools  whose  support  was  given  by  an  English 
society.  She  loved  her  work  and  though  she  was  offered  chances  for 
advancing  in  worldly  good  she  put  all  behind  her  and  with  consecrated 
zeal  went  forward  with  her  humble  work.  She  was  always  anxious  to  be 
doing  something  for  her  Saviour.  She  said  of  herself,  *'I  brought  my 
labors  feeble  and  almost  worthless  (as  she  considered  them)  and  laid  them 
at  my  Saviour's  feet  every  night  begging  his  acceptance  of  the  offering." 
This  was  the  spirit  in  which  she  labored.  She  was  always  full  of  enthu- 
siasm for  her  work.  Her  pupils  always  remembered  her  with  great 
affection  and  gratitude.  In  1852  Miss  Farrar  received  calls  from  native 
gentlemen  in  the  vicinity  of  'Nagar  and  in  that  city  asking  her  to  come 
and  show  them  how  toiteach  their  families — the  women.  Two  schools  in 
Ahmednagar  were  supported  by  Brahmins  and  continued  till  the  Brahmin 
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teacher  in  one  of  the  schools  became  converted  and  they  were  then  closed 
by  the  children  being  withdrawn.  A  young  man  from  Poona,  having 
heard  of  Miss  Farrar  and  her  teaching,  again  returned  to  Poona  to  carry 
out  the  ideas  he  had  gathered  from  seeing  her  work  in  the  schools  in 
Ahmednagar.  Miss  Farrar  had  the  esteem  of  the  native  community  to  a 
high  degree.  They  looked  up  to  her  as  almost  divine.  The  purity, 
devotion,  holiness  of  life,  benevolence  of  heart  and  active  labors  for 
women  were  altogether  new  to  those  who  had  looked  upon  woman  as  an 
inferior  being.  When  she  died,  women  came  by  hundreds  to  the  funeral 
that  they  might  for  the  last  time  look  upon  the  loved  features.  When 
they  came  to  the  coffin,  they  did  obeisance  as  to  deity. 

In  1830,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  first  woman  was  baptized  and  came 
out  from  Hinduism,  and  now  eighty-three  years  later  they  are  numbered 
by  the  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands.  Sometimes  Hindu  women 
remained  with  their  husbands  after  the  latter  were  baptized.  The  wife 
of  the  Brahmin  convert,  Haripant,  lived  with  him  and  even  came  to  the 
chapel  when  their  baby  was  baptized  which  was  no  small  point  gained. 
It  was  a  matter  of  rejoicing  that  converts  had  children,  for  it  was  quite 
common  for  the  enemies  of  Christianity  to  say  they  were  cursed  and 
would  never  have  living  children.  At  one  time  when  the  missionary  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  a  place  with  no  one  else  to  carry  on  the  work,  Awad- 
abai,  the  wife  of  a  Brahmin  convert,  Babaji,  took  charge  of  the  poor- 
house,  the  school,  and  looked  after  matters  generally. 

In  1834  three  girls  were  baptized  from  the  Ahmednagar  school.  This 
was  the  signal  for  a  general  attack  on  all  operations  of  the  missions. 
Nearly  every  girl  was  taken  from  the  school.  The  girls  who  were  to  be 
baptized  were  approached  in  every  possible  way,  appeals  of  family 
affection  and  ties  were  urged,  threats  made  but  nothing  could  shake  the 
firm  conviction  of  the  brave  girls  who  took  th6  stand  on  the  Lord's  side. 

Hospitals  started  to  relieve  the  miseries  of  India's  women  have  been 
duplicated  by  government  so  that  now  thousands  of  lives  are  saved  which 
formerly  would  have  been  lost  because  of  neglect  in  their  hours  of 
suffering. 

In  whatever  way  we  look  we  see  the  enlightenment  and  advance  of 
women,  we  see  that  it  was  because  Christian  hearts  with  the  Christ  love 
filling  them  had  looked  in  sympathy  and  pity  upon  their  forlornness  that 
their  condition  is  so  much  brighter  now  than  formerly.  It  will  probably 
not  be  conceded  by  those  who  do  not  appreciate  the  power  of  Christianity 
and  who  cannot  look  back  at  the  beginning  of  things,  but  without  doubt 
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the  work  done  for  women  because  of  love  to  Christ  has  hastened  the  day 
of  redemption  and  India's  women  are  now  rejoicing  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  because  others  have  been  taught  through  the  influence  of 
Christianity  to  grant  her  a  higher  position  and  more  liberty. 

Many  names  come  to  us  of  those  women  who  'labored  in  the  Lord," 
and  whose  faithful  service  has  been  blessed  by  the  Master  on  high  and 
who  have  been  the  source  of  unnumbered  blessings  to  India's  women  who 
have  been  helped  by  their  loving  ministries.  A  few  of  these  names  we 
would  mention,  but  there  is  not  time  to  speak  of  the  many  and  of  the  vast 
work  they  accomplished  in  quiet,  humble,  tender  ways.  Mrs.  Ballantyne, 
who  with  a  delicate  constitution,  was  still  able  so  to  husband  her  strength 
as  to  do  good  work.  Mrs.  Fairbank,  her  daughter,  is  still  lovingly 
remembered  as  ^'Marybai."  She  was  faithful  ^'in  season  and  out  of 
season,"  and  the  great  enlightenment  of  the  people  in  the  Wadale  Dis- 
trict must  to  a  large  measure  be  attributed  to  her  hearty,  earnest  w^ork. 
Mrs.  Hazen,  my  own  dear  mother,  w^as  never  weary  in  heart  though  her 
body  suffered,  as  she  went  in  and  out  among  the  women  telling  them  of  a 
Saviour's  love.  She  could  not  sing  and  she  was  glad  to  have  her  twelve- 
year-old  daughter  accompany  her  to  attract  the  women  with  her  singing. 
It  was  there  I  learned  how  wonderfully  my  mother  presented  the  gospel 
message.  After  several  years  of  absence  to  carry  on  my  education,  I 
returned  to  India.  At  one  time  in  a  small  village  forty  miles  from  Shol- 
apur  I  was  recognized  and  remembered  as  the  One  who  sang,"  and 
reference  was  made  to  my  mother  and  her  message.  We  recall  the  names 
of  Mrs.  Dean,  Miss  Abbott,  Mrs.  Edward  Hume,  with  her  wonderful 
executive  abilities  and  her  immense  work  for  the  young  people. 

But  time  fails  and  we  can  only  mention  one  more  name,  that  of  dear 
"Mother  Bissell"  whose  memory  will  long  remain  fragrant.  Her  fifty 
years  of  service  for  the  Master,  unwearied,  untiring,  persistent  has  left 
an  impress  never  to  be  effaced. 


OUR  MI55IONARIL5  ON  ABAIAN  IN  THE  GILBERT  I5LAND5 

BY   MARION  WELLS   WOODWARD,  ABAIAN 

1HAVE  been  well  occupied  these  last  months.  Mr.  Woodward  was 
away  six  weeks  in  May  and  June  reaching  here  July  5  on  the  John 
Williams.  Since  then  he  has  made  several  short  tours  about  this  island 
and  has  now  been  ten  days  in  Tarawa.     I  am  expecting  him  any  day  but 
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he  hopes  to  leave  on  the  next  steamer  for  a  two  months'  tour  of  Butaritari, 
Makin  and  Maraki.  The  teachers  need  his  presence  and  encouragement, 
for  with  Catholic  missionaries  on  every  one  of  these  islands — while  we 
are  alone  on  these  five  islands — constant  tours  are  very  necessary.  We 
both  cannot  go,  for  we  now  have  over  seventy  in  school;  eighty-six  on 
the  small  compound — counting  babies  and  mothers  not  attending  school. 
There  are  forty-two  girls  in  school,  counting  the  five  Kusaien  girls  whom 
Miss  Hoppin  brought.  These  five  girls  are  teaching  and  doing  splendid 
work.  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do  without  them,  for  all  the  others 
are  untrained  in  many  ways.  A  teacher  and  wife  (Maria,  a  Kusaien 
trained  woman,  and  Uatioa,  her  husband,  a  trained  man  now  a  pastor) 
live  in  a  house  near  the  girls  and  care  for  them  under  my  direction.  It 
needs  constant  vigilance  to  keep  the  school  well  in  order  and  disciplined. 
I  plan  and  look  over  all  their  work,  teaching  only  English  at  present  as 
I  help  with  the  boys.  Twenty  boys  and  girls  are  under  fourteen  so  that 
family  cares  are  numerous.  The  work  is  most  interesting  and  their 
eagerness  to  learn  is  a  joy.  They  do  not  learn  easily  and  patience  and  tact 
are  needed  always.    One  must  have  constant  help  from  above. 

A  woman  is  needed  to  take  this  girls'  school  for  I  ought  to  be  free  to 
do  more  outside  work  and  to  help  more  in  the  boys'  school  when  Mr. 
Woodward  is  away,  but  I  suppose  the  need  will  not  be  met  at  present.  If 
Miss  Hoppin  can  secure  permission  to  take  the  more  promising  girls  to 
Kusaie  I  shall  be  very  glad.  She  is  on  Ocean  Island  now,  I  think,  and 
we  hope  her  report  will  be  a  favorable  one.  Kusaie  is  a  fine  place  for  a 
school  and  the  girls  need  the  personal  oversight  which  a  married  woman 
cannot  always  give;  in  fact,  can  never  give.  The  girls  here  have  made 
good  progress  and  I  feel  much  encouraged.  The  whole  spirit  of  the 
school  is  good — so  very  different  from  when  we  came  last  year. 

There  are  many  difiiculties  here,  not  the  least  being  the  delay  in  re- 
ceiving freight,  also  high  cost  of  supplies  bought  from  copra  trading 
steamers.  We  have  been  waiting  four  months  for  some  needed  lumber 
and  now  the  steamer  is  here  without  it.  I  bought  yesterday  a  half 
bushel  of  potatoes  for  $2.65,  and  some  bacon  costing  $8 — per  pound  50 
cents!  I  felt  we  needed  them,  we  get  very  little  fresh  food.  Our  bacon 
ordered  from  America  was  packed  in  a  thin  box  and  arrived  ''spoiled." 
We  usually  buy  a  half  bushel  of  potatoes  every  two  months  when  the 
steamer  arrives,  but  the  price  varies  from  $1.50  to  $2.65  per  box  contain- 
ing that  amount.  Butter  is  over  50  cents  a  pound  in  tins,  and  everything 
else  corresponds  in  price. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  Christmas  and  hope  to  have  all  the  Chris- 
tians of  Abaian  with  us,  and  we  hope  to  have  the  best  Christmas  in 
years.  All  are  eagerly  planning  gifts  in  the  school,  of  hats,  fans  and 
other  simple  hand  work. 
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CHRISTIAN  GROWTH  IN  JAPAN 

BY  ALICE   PETTEE   ADAMS,   OKAYAMA,  JAPAN 

I MUST  tell  you  about  the  church  dedication  I  attended  yesterday  in  a 
village  about  forty  miles  from  here.  The  trip  there  was  the  first  thing 
of  interest,  as  the  narrow  gauge  railroad  over  the  last  thirteen  miles  had 
been  running  cars  only  two  days.  The  workmen  as  well  as  the  cars 
seemed  new  for  we  stopped  at  the  stations  with  such  a  jerk  that  we  were 
nearly  thrown  off  our  seats. 

Ten  years  ago  I  went  with  one  of  our  Bible  women  to  hold  a  meeting 
in  the  village  of  Takaya.  I  was  the  first  foreign  woman  they  had  ever 
seen  and  was  asked  to  go  for  a  walk  by  the  two  young  men  who  were  the 
only  Christians  in  the  village  then.  Just  as  we  returned  to  my  hotel  the 
young  men  told  me  that  so  many  people  had  had  just  a  glimpse  of  me 
that  there  would  be  many  out  at  the  meeting  to  get  a  better  look  at  me, 
and  I  realized  I  had  been  asked  to  go  on  the  walk  simply  as  an  advertise- 
ment but  in  such  a  good  cause  I  was  willing  to  be  the  show.  About  two 
hundred  came  out  in  the  evening  and  some  of  the  things  said  of  me  were 
very  amusing.  This  was  ten  years  ago,  and  yesterday  in  this  same 
village  they  dedicated  their  new  church.  The  building  is  entirely  paid 
for  and  nearly  enough  over  to  put  up  the  parsonage  on  which  they  will 
commence  next  month.  The  wealthiest  man  in  the  village  is  a  Christian 
and  on  the  death  of  his  child  last  spring  decided  they  must  build  a  church 
and  gave  the  first  $500  himself. 

The  dedication  service  was  most  unique.  Dr.  Kozaki  gave  the 
address,  but  others  made  congratulatory  speeches  or  read  poems.  One  of 
the  former  was  the  priest  of  the  Konko  sect  in  the  village.  This  Konko 
sect  is  a  combination  of  Buddhism  and  Shintoism  with  many  suggestions 
taken  from  Christianity.  They  are  only  thirty  years  old  but  are  quite 
strong.  The  head  man  of  the  village  could  not  come  but  sent  a  man  who 
said  a  few  words.  The  Christians  were  most  enthusiastic,  and  indeed  the 
whole  village  seemed  proud  of  the  church  building,  and  Christianity  is 
well  respected  there.  The  growth  has  been  most  surprising  and 
shows  what  a  few  earnest  Christians  can  do.  I  could  not  stay  for  the 
meetings  to-day.  but  this  afternoon  there  was  to  be  a  woman's  meeting 
at  which  they  expected  an  attendance  of  three  hundred.  These  Christians 
have  not  only  built  their  church  but  for  two  years  have  raised  all  the 
salary  of  their  pastor.  We  wish  more  of  the  churches  had  this  same 
spirit. 
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The  first  of  this  month  I  attended  a  meeting  in  Hiroshima  for  Christian 
workers  of  all  denominations.  The  three  days  we  were  together  differ- 
ences in  creeds  were  forgotten  and  we  were  all  workers  with  the  same  ^ 
purpose,  that  of  saving  Japan  for  Christ  and  doing  it  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble. Plans  were  made  to  divide  forces  so  as  to  do  more  effectual  work 
and  every  meeting  was  an  inspiration.  All  went  home  full  of  enthusiasm. 
From  the  Japanese  side  union  is  not  difficult  at  all.  Since  coming  home 
from  Hiroshima  we  have  had  five  days  of  special  evangelistic  meetings 
in  the  Okayama  church.  The  meetings  have  been  quiet  but  well  attended 
and  we  feel  much  good  has  been  done. 

The  Hakuaikai  keeps  right  on  in  the  same  way,  always  trying  by  prac- 
tice and  preaching  to  show  God's  love  to  the  people.  The  principal  of 
our  school  attended  the  charity  convention  held  in  Tokyo  for  three  weeks 
beginning  October  16.  This  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Home  Depart- 
ment of  the  central  government.  October  23  we  had  our  annual  trustees' 
dinner  and  meeting.  I  always  dread  this  but  it  passed  off  well  and  all 
seemed  satisfied  with  what  we  are  doing.  November  9  came  the  golden 
wedding  celebration  of  one  of  our  trustees.  I  attended  and  was  feasted 
with  all  sorts  of  Japanese  delicacies  and  entertained  with  old  Japanese 
music  and  dances.    The  whole  thing  must  have  cost  over  $500. 

I  have  a  new  man  to  work  in  the  office  who  will  make  my  duties 
lighter  when  he  becomes  accustomed  to  the  routine  of  the  work.  He  is  a 
Christian  and  a  man  of  good  standing.  He  cannot  take  Mr.  Kodama's 
place  as  he  knows  nothing  of  charity  work,  but  he  can  do  some  of  the 
clerical  work  Mr.  Kodama  did  and  I  can  get  on  until  we  find  a  suitable 
man  for  my  assistant.  With  the  exception  of  the  doctors  and  principal 
of  the  school,  all  our  workers  are  baptized  Christians,  and  I  feel  that  our 
principal  is  a  Christian  at  heart. 

November  12  the  committee  of  the  prefectural  woman's  benevolent 
society  came  to  visit  us  and  we  had  quite  an  afternoon  of  it.  Sixteen 
were  invited  but  only  eleven  came.  This  committee  is  made  up  of  the 
first  women  of  the  city.  This  society  now  gives  us  ten  yen  each  month 
for  the  primary  school  hence  their  desire  to  know  more  of  our  work.  All 
seemed  well  pleased.  Thanks  to  our  good  friends  we  shall  close  the  year 
without  debt  but  there  will  be  practically  nothing  left  over  for  next  year. 
I  am  leaving  next  year  and  its  problems  with  God  and  trying  to  do  my  best 
now. 


Think  of  what  our  girls  in  Japan,  by  kindergarten,  home  and  school 
are  accomplishing  and  how  they  are  bringing  freedom  to  those  who  sit 
in  darkness,  for  though  they  are  a  great  progressive  nation,  fully  two 
thirds  have  never  heard  the  gospel!  Think  of  China's  aggressive 
millions — one  million  teachers  are  needed  to-day  and  only  seven  hundred 
are  available! — Exchange. 
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50ML  MARWADI  WOMEN 

BY  MRS.   R.   A.    HUME,    AHMEDNAGAR,  INDIA 

TWICE  a  year  the  Bible  women  in  Ahmednagar  meet  for  oral  Bible 
examinations.  The  same  day,  in  the  afternoon  session,  they  give 
oral  reports  of  their  six  months'  work.  These  reports  are  given  by  one 
of  each  couple  which  goes  into  the  city  for  zenana  work.  Since  June 
the  theological  students'  wives  have  attended  the  Bible  study  classes, 
though  their  attendance  has  been  more  or  less  irregular  on  account  of 
sickness  among  their  children. 

Our  study  has  been  the  Major  Prophets.  There  are  no  Marathi  helps 
in  Bible  study  aside  from  a  small  Bible  Dictionary.  So  fuller  study  is 
effected  by  the  missionary  ladies  giving  information  which  the  women 
write  down  in  their  notebooks.  Every  day  the  women  are  questioned 
on  these  notes  and  points  not  clear  are  explained.  The  lessons  on  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  have  been  extremely  interesting  and  helpful.  Those 
prophets  have  come  to  be  like  living  Christlike  heroes  and  leaders  and 
have  given  us  all  a  real  spiritual  uplift. 

Twelve  classes  for  ignorant  Christian  women  have  been  kept  up.  Two 
classes  for  educated  Christian  women  and  four  classes  for  Hindu  women 
in  the  city  are  also  held.  In  these  Hindu  classes  there  are  some  150 
women.  All  these  classes  are  taught  by  the  Bible  women  and  examined 
by  the  missionary  lady  semi-annually.  The  teaching  of  the  ignorant 
women  is  done  orally.  They  are  taught  verses  and  hymns,  the  com- 
mandments and  catechism  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  By  constant  drill  they 
get  these  well  into  their  minds.  This  teaching  of  the  ignorant  women  is 
hard  work  because  some  of  the  women  are  old  and  most  are  stupid.  But 
two  results  are  gained  and  they  are  essential.  One  is  that  the  little  light 
they  have  is  kept  bright  and  the  other  is  that  we  keep  in  touch  with  the 
great  mass  and  help  them  to  live  Christian  lives.  During  the  last  six 
months  some  twelve  women  from  these  classes  of  Hindu  women  have 
been  baptized  and  have  entered  into  covenant  with  the  churches  in 
Ahmednagar. 

Usually  Indians  live  in  cities  and  towns  in  communities  according  to 
caste.  The  money  lenders  and  merchants  of  Western  India  are  Mar- 
wadis.  They  are  Jains  in  religion.  The  Jains  have  respect  for  life  in 
any  form  even  down  to  minute  insect  life.  They  believe  that  nearly 
everything  has  soul  within  its  outward  visible  shape.  Any  injury  done 
to  ''souls"  is  one  of  the  worst  sins.     The  priests  fear  to  wash  their 
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clothes  or  even  their  teeth  for  fear  of  injuring  living  things.  Jainism 
has  taken  the  place  of  Buddhism  in  India.  Very  gradually  in  the  last 
few  years  the  Bible  women  have  been  able  to  get  an  entrance  into  the 
homes  of  these  Marwadis  and  the  work  among  them  is  of  an  interesting 
character.  The  hospital  has  been  largely  the  means  of  opening  up  Mar- 
wadi homes  for  Christian  work. 

The  Marwadis  in  Ahmednagar  live  in  large  houses  at  least  three  stories 
high.    The  houses  have  flat  roofs  where  the  families  gather  in  the  even- 


THREE  YOUNG  MARWADI  WIVES 


ings  and  where  they  can  sleep  in  the  hot  weather.  The  Marwadi  women 
wear  very  gay  and  rich  clothing.  Their  clothes  are  bordered  with  gold 
and  silver  edgings  which  cost  their  weight  in  money.  Their  heads, 
ears,  neck,  arms,  hands,  ankles  and  toes  are  covered  with  ornaments.  A 
rich  Marwadi  woman  commonly  carries  thousands  of  rupees  worth  of 
ornaments  on  her  person. 

In  one  little  short  street  of  three  or  four  blocks  just  by  the  new 
Ahmednagar  First  Church  I  have  had  very  cordial  invitations  to  come 
and  visit  the  Marwadi  women.    I  have  known  many  of  them  for  years 
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and  can  call  them  by  name.  I  found  three  afternoons  all  too  short  in 
which  to  visit  the  numerous  houses  on  that  street.  The  Marwadi  widows 
dress  very  plainly,  wearing  plain  dark  cotton  clothes  and  almost  no  orna- 
ments. Several  of  these  widows  especially  attracted  me  on  this  visit  and 
it  seems  fitting  to  tell  you  about  them.  For  the  most  part  these  gaily 
and  richly  clothed  Marwadi  women  have  seemed  to  me  to  long  for  nothing 
more  than  that  they  have  sons,  many  ornaments  and  rich  clothes,  but  this 
visit  has  happily  changed  my  opinions  very  much.  Dagadubai,  a  widow 
of  about  twenty-five  years,  was  one  whose  acquaintance  I  made  on  first 
entering  a  house.  Her  dress  was  plain,  her  face  was  intelligent  and 
refined,  her  manner  quiet.  She  extended  a  hand  to  me  saying,  ^'I  have 
longed  to  meet  you  these  many  days."  **Why  did  you  want  to  meet 
me?"  I  said.  Dagadubai  replied,  want  to  hear  the  story  of  good 
news  from  you."  The  Bible  women  then  said,  ''Dagadubai  sings  the 
hymns  with  us.  She  enjoys  them  and  she  can  sing  you  some  hymns 
which  will  give  you  her  idea  of  devotion."  We  sang  an  Indian  hymn 
which  showed  how  we  might  find  God.  She  eagerly  sang  it  with  us  and 
then  followed  a  conversation  about  God  and  how  to  find  him.  She  had 
the  usual  method  of  trying  to  find  God  by  obtaining  merit.  She  said, 
fast  ten  days  in  every  month. "  One  day  of  fasting  being  a  period  of 
thirty-six  hours.  She  has  worn  herself  to  a  shadow  by  her  excessive 
fastings.  Like  thousands  of  others  she  believes  that  God  comes  and 
dwells  with  those  who  meditate  on  him  during  long  periods  of  fasting. 
The  idea  that  God  dwells  with  those  who  long  for  him  and  who  seek  him 
with  their  whole  hearts  was  new.  Then  she  wanted  to  talk  of  service — 
service  for  God!  She  first  sang  a  long  hymn  in  which  the  heart  of  a 
follower  is  expressing  itself  in  a  longing  to  do  service!  I  said  to  her  that 
God  shows  his  people  opportunities  for  service  and  that  she  would  find  it 
true.  Service  did  not  mean  doing  only  religious  acts  but  love  to  God 
would  inspire  her  to  deeds  of  kindness  and  to  live  a  life  of  usefulness  at 
home.  Christ  lived  not  for  himself  but  for  others  and  that  those  who 
follow  him  should  follow  his  example.  She  wants  to  come  to  see  me  at 
the  bungalow  where  she  can  talk  long  and  freely.  I  told  her  to  come 
whenever  she  could. 

Another  woman,  a  Marwadi  widow,  took  my  hands  in  hers  and  led  me 
upstairs  onto  the  flat  roof  where  we  could  sit  quietly  and  have  our  heart- 
to-heart  talk  on  the  matters  that  concern  our  souls.  She  had  a  summer 
house  on  her  roof  covered  with  creepers.  She  placed  some  chairs  there 
and  we  sat  and  talked  and  prayed  and  asked  God  to  give  her  light!  I 
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believe  these  women  are  truly  groping  after  God.  They  are  hedged  in 
by  caste  and  custom  but  the  griefs  they  have  had  to  bear,  have  brought 
them  to  long  for  God.  But  in  that  street  not  all  the  women  who  desire  to 
know  God  are  widows.  Some  of  the  very  gaily  dressed  ones  are  longing 
and  feeling  after  God.  These  too 
have  griefs  for  it  seems  almost  as  if 
sorrow  was  necessary  to  bring  people 
to  God.  Women  of  the  rich  or  poor 
in  India  all  have  common  griefs  which 
lead  them  to  think  of  God.  Not  hav- 
ing children  is  a  terrible  affliction  and 
another  is  having  children  who  do  not 
live.  One  very  rich  woman,  young 
and  beautiful,  told  me  she  had  had 
ten  children  and  only  one  of  them  was 
living.  I  talked  with  her  in  a  practi- 
cal way  telling  her  some  simple  mat- 
ters of  health  which  any  sensible  in- 
telligent woman  could  tell  her  and  that 
she  could  well  follow. 

One  of  the  older  Bible  women  in 
her  report  told  the  story  of  an  old, 
old  man  living  in  the  city  who  is  a  a  rich  marwadi  woman 

very   devout  man.     He   said,  "For 

twenty  years  I  have  had  God  as  my  friend.  Just  as  a  man  writes  his  ex- 
periences of  joy  and  sorrow  to  another  friend  so  I  daily  send  a  letter  to 
my  Father — God.  He  supplies  my  soul's  and  body's  needs."  Even 
Christians  might  profit  by  this  man's  simple  faith  and  experience. 

In  this  centennial  year  we  are  thinking  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  Bible  women  in  this  city  and  in  the  mission.  An  account  of  their 
work  must  be  written  after  the  centennial  celebration  in  November.  But 
aside  from  the  work  of  the  Bible  women  many  a  Christian  woman  has 
done  noble  work  for  Christ. 


To  see  our  calling,  to  accept  it,  to  honor  it,  that  is  the  truly  godly  and 
noble  life!  Every  man  is  born  to  realize  some  purpose.  Find  that  pur- 
pose out,  and  fulfill  it  if  you  would  lovingly  serve  God.  Our  difficulty  is 
to  persuade  a  man  that  the  lowliest  lot,  as  well  as  the  highest,  is  the 
appointment  of  God:  that  doorkeeping  is  a  promotion  in  the  Divine  gift; 
and  that  to  light  a  lamp  may  be  as  surely  a  call  of  God  as  to  found  an 
empire  or  to  rule  a  world. — Joseph  Pa?'ker, 
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WANTLD:  RLCRUIT5! 


A  Matter  for  Local  Leaders  to  Think  About 


Congregational  churches  in  the  territory  of  the  Woman's  Board  are 
failing  to  provide  the  missionaries  for  whom  the  Board  calls.  This 
means  that  opportunities  for  new  work  cannot  be  met,  that  even  the 
vacancies  caused  by  death  and  retirement  are  not  being  filled.  Only 
thirteen  new  appointments  were  made  the  past  year  and  of  the  thirteen 
workers  but  six  came  from  our  own  2,000  churches — and  this  in  the  face 
of  more  than  twenty  vacant  posts  still  waiting  to  be  manned!  The  situa- 
tion is  one  to  give  Congregationalists  serious  thought. 

There  are  many  who  feel  that  the  root  of  this  failure  lies  within  the 
churches  in  the  lack  of  a  discussion  of  missionary  work  as  a  normal  occu- 
pation for  young  men  and  women  to  embrace.  In  the  majority  of  our 
churches  for  a  girl  to  declare  a  desire  to  be  a  missionary  sets  her  apart  as 
' 'different. "  Leaders  who  have  presented  missionary  programs  year  in 
and  year  out  have  been  reticent  about  pressing,  or  even  suggesting,  per- 
sonal missionary  service. 

This  ought  not  so  to  be.  At  innumerable  stations  floats  the  recruiting 
flag  for  the  United  States  army.  On  innumerable  bulletin  boards  are 
posters  intended  to  arrest  the  attention  of  possible  recruits  and  set  them 
thinking.  These  flags  and  billheads  do  not  mince  matters.  They  are 
not  content  with  describing  the  work  of  the  army  or  with  mentioning  the 
need.  They  go  to  the  point  at  once :  ''Recruits  Wanted.  "  "Step  in 
AND  Inquire." 

If  church  leaders  are  modest  about  influencing  young  people  in  their 
choice  of  life  work,  not  so  leaders  in  other  spheres.  It  is  natural  enough 
for  a  boy  to  become  a  doctor,  or  an  electrician,  or  a  journalist  here  at 
home.  There  is  no  mystic  cloud  obscuring  these  occupations.  Is  it  not 
high  time  that  the  churches  should  speak  more  clearly  also,  and  ask  for 
doctors  and  teachers  and  preachers  for  the  mission  field;  that  the  churches 
made  it  impossible  for  their  young  people  to  choose  a  life  work  without 
having  "sensed"  the  job  of  the  missionary  as  a  natural  and  possible  one 
for  them  ? 
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But  granted  that  this  is  so,  when,  how,  by  whom  shall  this  recruiting 
be  done?  From  the  time  of  rompers  and  baby  talk  a  child  is  concerned 
with  the  thing  he  is  going  to  do  when  he  grows  up.  It  is  never  too 
early,  therefore,  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  his  becoming  a  missionary. 
The  suggestion  should  not  be  pressed  too  far  at  any  one  time,  but  may 
rather  tinge  all  the  missionary  teaching  which  he  receives.  ''What 
would  jK^'z^  do,  if  you  were  a  missionary  in  this  place?"  "Perhaps  some 
day  one  of  you  boys  and  girls  will  go  to  Africa,  too."  "Let's  pretend 
that  we  are  missionaries  in  China."  So,  bit  by  bit,  the  child  will  be- 
come accustomed  to  think  of  missionary  activity  in  connection  with  him- 
self, and  when  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  more  definite  presentation  he  will 
meet  it  without  the  prejudice  which  the  "unheard  of"  always  arouses. 

James  Chalmers  received  his  first  impulse  to  do  missionary  work  when 
a  Sunday-school  superintendent,  reading  a  letter  from  Fiji,  added  simply, 
"I  wonder  if  there  is  a  boy  here  this  afternoon  who  will  yet  become  a 
missionary  and  by  and  by  bring  the  gospel  to  cannibals?"  Twelve- 
year-old  James  responded  in  his  heart,  "Yes,  God  helping  me,  /will!" 
He  forgot  it  for  a  time,  as  boys  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  forget  many  things, 
but  the  purpose  came  back  afterward,  for  the  impression  had  been  deep. 
The  presence  of  many  a  missionary  on  the  foreign  field  can  be  traced  to 
a  similar  experience.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  most  important,  if  least  con- 
spicuous part  of  our  recruiting  is  this  tinge  of  the  personal  woven  into 
our  missionary  programs  for  the  children. 

As  boys  and  girls  grow  interested  in  biography  the  paths  by  which 
missionary  heroes  become  missionaries  may  be  quietly  emphasized. 
Visiting  missionaries  may  be  asked  to  explain  the  reason  for  their 
decisions.  It  is  a  long  and  obscure  step  from  a  Sunday-school  boy  of 
fourteen  to  the  missionary  of  fifty,  telling  stories  of  his  work  in  a  far- 
away country;  but  the  step  between  is  suddenly  illumined,  when  the 
hero  stops  for  a  moment  to  talk  about  "when  he  was  a  boy,"  and  Aow 
he  came  to  be  a  missionary. 

A  really  definite  presentation  of  missionary  work  as  a  life  work  may 
well  be  made  in  a  Christian  Endeavor  program  or  a  class  hour  at  the 
period  when  boys  and  girls  are  deciding  what  to  do  after  high  school. 
The  subject  should  be  presented  in  a  straightforward  way  by  some  one 
who  has  the  confidence  of  the  group,  chief  emphasis  being  laid  on  the 
opportunity  and  the  glory  of  the  mission  field,  rather  than  on  the  lack  of 
workers  and  the  difficulties.  Youth  responds  to  the  appeal  of  the  former 
more  than  to  that  of  the  latter.     The  emotional  and  sentimental  should 
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be  strictly  guarded  against  and  a  clear  statement  made  of  the  require- 
ments of  mission  boards  touching  education  and  health.  Of  course,  it 
should  be  understood  by  all  that  in  most  cases  any  important  decision  by 
boys  and  girls  of  sixteen  would  be  unwise,  that  the  talk  is  intended  to  fur- 
nish food  for  quiet  thought  by  placing  beside  the  call  of  other  occupations 
the  call  of  Christ  for  missionaries  of  his  gospel.  Probably  no  expression 
of  purpose  except  that  of  a  desire  to  do  God's  will  should  be  encouraged 
at  this  age  of  enthusiasms,  and  the  speaker  should  take  care  lest  the  im- 
pression be  given  that  only  he  who  is  a  foreign  missionary  can  be  a  true 
Christian.  Much  of  the  value  of  this  method  of  recruiting — as  of  all 
others — depends  upon  the  leader  in  his  or  her  way  of  giving  the  talk  and 
of  following  up  the  response  with  which  it  meets. 

Every  teacher  of  boys  and  girls  who  has  the  well-being  of  our  mission- 
ary work  at  heart  may  well  make  herself  familiar  with  the  conditions  of 
missionary  life  and  the  requirements  of  our  Board.  Then  she  will  be 
able  to  advise  wisely,  to  encourage  or  discourage  those  who  come  to  her. 
Correspondence  with  such  leaders  will  be  welcomed  by  Miss  Helen  B. 
Calder,  14  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  and  a  further  discussion  of  this  subject 
will  appear  on  this  page  next  month. 

Shall  not  we  into  whose  hands  is  entrusted  the  religious  training  of 
boys  and  girls,  and  consequently  the  recruiting  of  the  missionary  army, 
think  soberly  and  seriously  how  best  in  this  respect  also  we  may  serve 
our  King.?  m.  p. 


A  conference  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Perkins  of  Foochow  Mission,  w^ho 
came  in  on  the  Mongolia,  December  6,  has  given  us  a  new  conception 

Conference  with  of  the  scope  and  importance  of  the  work  in  which  it 
Miss  Perkins*  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  W.  B.  M.  P.  to  share  for  a 
number  of  years,  especially  in  the  country  districts  of  this  Mission.  Through 
her  beautiful  letters  we  had  come  to  love  Miss  Perkins  and  to  recognize 
her  abilit}' ;  it  was  a  very  great  privilege  to  see  her  face  to  face,  and  feel 
the  inspiration  of  her  modest  recital  of  the  big  work  which  has  not  staggered 
her,  but  to  which  she  has  freely  given  the  strength  of  her  splendid  young 
womanhood. 
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New  Headquarters.  "Where  shall  we  meet  Miss  Perkins?"  telephoned 
Mountain  View  to  San  Jose.  "At  417  Market  Street,  San  Francisco, 
of  course,"  was  the  immediate  response,  with  a  thrill  of  new  happiness 
that  W.  B.  M.  P.  is  to  have  the  headquarters,  so  long  needed. 

Kindergarten  Work  in  Foochow.  The  great  problems  of  the  Training  School 
for  kindergarten  work  in  Foochow,  which  Miss  Ledyard  is  bravely 
facing,  became  very  real  as  Miss  Perkins  opened  them  up  before  us  :  we 
were  not  surprised  to  learn  that  Miss  Ledyard  has  taken  them  up  with  a 
vigor  and  enthusiasm  that  promises  success. 

A  New  Field  Worker.  Mrs.  George  B.  Cowles  will  tour  the  Pacific  Coast 
during  the  opening  months  of  1914,  organizing  study  classes  and 
auxiliaries.  Write  to  the  president  of  your  Branch  for  particulars,  and 
secure  Mrs.  Cowles  for  a  lecture  for  your  own  field. 


WELCOMING  NLW  WORKERS 

BY  EDITH  TALLMON,    LINTSING,  CHINA 

At  last  Lintsing  has  her  two  ladies  to  carry  on  the  woman's  work  and 
schools.  Our  new  helper  has  been  here  two  weeks  now  and  is  so  bright 
and  happy  and  busy.  She  is  Ethel  Long,  and  we  decided  we  might  as 
well  say  "  Ethel  "  and  "  Edith"  first  as  last.  She  is  so  much  interested  in 
every^  person  and  in  the  new  things  and  new  ways  of  doing  things,  I 
enjoy  telling  her  all  I  can  about  them.  We  try  to  walk  a  little  every  day? 
but  since  I  have  the  girls'  gymnasium  class  each  day  at  4.30  we  cannot 
always  get  in  the  walks.  To-night  we  had  a  short  one  and  watched  the 
red  fade  out  of  the  sky,  and  the  black  crows  go  flying  home  to  roost  on  the 
domes  of  the  Mohammedan  mosques  and  in  the  evergreen  trees  near  them. 
The  wind  was  blowing  from  the  south  and  they  flew  so  low  and  irregularly, 
not  at  all  like  the  usual  swift  straight  flight,  when  the  sound  of  their  wings 
rustles  over  our  heads  only  a  moment  and  they  are  away  and  off  beyond. 

Miss  Long  plays  beautifully  and  though  she  misses  a  piano  is  able  to 
make  the  house  full  of  music  from  the  organ.  She  loves  to  play  and  I 
love  to  listen.  She  loves  flowers  and  she  and  Susie  can  have  pleasure 
planting  them,  and  I  won't  have  to  be  left  out  either. 

It  was  nice  to  be  at  Pangkiachang  to  see  Miss  Mabel  Huggins  too.  I 
was  there  from  Friday  to  Monday  and  we  were  Monday  and  Tuesday 
coming  home.    We  read  aloud  and  watched  the  scenery  and  took  pictures 
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and  got  acquainted  a  little.  We  laughed  over  our  supper  cooked  over 
charcoal  in  an  iron  basin  set  on  the  brick  floor  where  we  spent  the  night, 
but  the  supper  we  had  the  next  night  at  home  tasted  better. 

Mrs.  Ellis  went  Tuesday  to  meet  Mr.  Ellis  to  tour  with  him.  He  had 
been  in  the  eastern  field  and  she  joined  him  for  the  western  out-stations 
together.  Mrs.  Ellis  is  a  lovely  woman  with  a  heart  tender  and  big  for 
every  one's  problems.  The  Chinese  friends  are  as  happy  as  we  that  she  is 
here  again. 

It  is  now  Sunday  and  4  p.  m.,  and  I  have  a  chance  to  sit  down  to  my 
desk.  I  have  been  busy  as  usual,  only  that  there  were  many  women  at  the 
church  who  came  from  curiosity.  They  were  poor  people  from  the  city 
who  at  this  season  are  allowed  to  go  out  into  the  cotton  fields  and  gather 
what  they  can  of  the  last  of  the  crop.  I  was  so  grateful  for  Mrs.  Yii,  the 
Bible  woman,  who  talked  to  them,  for  Mrs.  Ellis  is  away  and  I  couldn't 
have  made  them  understand  even  if  I  had  not  been  busy  in  the  children's 
class. 

I  must  tell  you  under  what  difficulties  I  am  writing.  According  to  a 
promise  I  made,  the  schoolgirls  have  come  to  see  if  I  can  take  them  walking  for 
a  little  time.  I  show  them  your  letters  and  say  I  must  finish  this  first. 
44  We  will  wait,"  they  say,  "  and  we  won't  talk  at  all,  or  bother  you  in  any 
w^ay."  So  they  are  looking  at  my  paper  and  commenting  on  the  speed  of 
writing  English  letters,  and  examining  the  pictures  and  books  in  the  room. 

We  have  only  twenty  girls  in  the  school  just  now,  but  have  sixteen 
studying  at  Pangkiachang.  Yesterday  one  little  twelve-year-old  girl,  whose 
ten-year-old  brother  is  in  the  boys'  school,  came  with  him  to  ask  if  I  could 
give  her  some  scraps  of  cloth,  for  his  w^arm  garment  had  no  buttons  and 
they  make  them  of  cords  of  cloth.  I  found  a  little  for  her,  and  she 
whispered  to  him  that  he  ought  to  tell  me  ''Thank  you."  "Well,"  he 
said,  "what  shall  I  say?"  "  Say,  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Tall  Teacher." 
He  bobbed  his  head  and  repeated  the  words  exactly. 


FROM  OUR  MI55IONARIL5 

Miss  Hill  writes  from  Kyoto,  Japan : — 

Some  months  ago  I  visited  Higashi-Hongwanji,  the  largest  and  finest 
Buddhist  temple  in  Japan,  to  see  the  annual  services  at  the  September 
equinox.  There  were  throngs  of  worshipers  going  and  coming  all  the 
time.    They  left  their  wooden  shoes  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  and  entered 
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the  large  and  lofty  audience  room  of  the  temple  in  their  bare  feet  or  with 
cotton  socks.  Here  they  seated  themselves  on  the  straw  mats,  clasped 
their  hands  before  their  faces,  with  rosaries  made  of  colored  beads  hanging 
to  one  wrist,  and  prayed  with  their  faces  toward  the  huge  altar,  at  the  rear 
of  which  sat  a  gilt  Buddha.  Many,  if  not  most  of  the  people  were  from 
the  country,  or  were  of  the  lower  classes.  A  large  number  of  the  priests 
were  seated  within  the  enclosure,  near  the  main  altar,  and  they  kept  up  an 
irregular  chanting  service.  Occasionally  an  attendant  would  go  among  the 
seated  worshipers  and  sweep  up  into  a  wooden  dustpan,  the  small  copper 
coins  left  on  the  mats  instead  of  being  put  into  the  huge  wooden  box  at  the 
entrance. 

Finally  I  left  the  main  temple,  and  in  stocking  feet,  for  I  too  left  my 
shoes  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  wandered  about  through  the  immense 
corridors  to  an  adjoining  temple,  or  wing  of  the  main  building  where  there 
were  not  so  many  people.  On  the  way  I  passed  an  immense  coil  of  rope, 
which  was  placed  upon  exhibition,  for  it  was  made  of  the  black  straight 
hair  of  thousands  of  devotees,  mostly,  if  not  all  women,  w  ho  had  nothing 
else  to  give  to  the  temple.  At  the  time  of  building  the  great  structure,  this 
rope  was  used  in  hoisting  the  heavy  timbers  to  the  roof,  a  heavy  double 
roof  with  wide  projecting  eaves. 

In  the  temple  yard  is  a  very  large  and  handsome  bronze  basin,  in  the 
form  of  an  open  lotus  blossom,  into  which  a  continual  stream  of  water  is 
flowing.  Here  the  worshipers  wash  their  hands,  and  rinse  out  their 
mouths  before  going  to  the  temple  to  worship.  As  I  left  the  temple  and 
approached  the  gates  which  are  magnificently  carved  and  ornamented  with 
brpnze  ornaments,  for  this  edifice  is  supposed  to  have  cost  nearly  $500,000, 
I  gave  out  some  tracts  w^hich  I  had  with  me.  All  received  them  very 
politely,  and  some  asked  for  more. 

I  sometimes  go  over  to  visit  Mrs.  Learned's  kindergarten,  which  is  not 
far  from  our  school.  I  always  come  away  inspired  for  further  service  and 
effort,  after  seeing  the  beautiful  spirit  of  love  and  service  displayed  there. 
The  good  seed  of  the  Kingdom  is  being  sown  by  manv  hands  in  many  ways. 

Pray  that  the  Spirit  of  God  may  be  so  evident  in  our  lives,  that  many 
may  be  brought  to  know  him,  and  to  rejoice  in  his  salvation.  The  girls 
have  been  very  happy  in  school  this  term  and  I  have  enjoyed  being  at  work 
among  them. 


Not  merely  to  rear  the  temple  of  God,  but  to  reveal  the  God  of  the 
temple.  To  be  privileged  to  live  to  express  to  men  what  God  is  like;  to 
show  by  word,  by  action,  by  a  full  life  that  God  is  righteous,  but,  above 
all,  that  He  is  Gracious,  and  infinitely  Kind;  these  things  are  more  than 
worth  while,  whatever  the  cost  may  have  been. — A  Congo  Missionary. 
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OUR  FIELD  CORRESPONDENTS 


Miss  Minnie  Tontz  writes  from  Mount  Silinda»  Rhodesia : — 

I  have  finally  arrived  at  Mount  Silinda.  It  is  far  more  beautiful  here 
than  I  expected  to  find  it.  The  forest  of  tall,  stately  mahogany  trees  is 
an  unusual  and  beautiful  forest. 

At  the  mission  meeting  on  Tuesday  it  w^as  voted  that  I  should  have  the 
next  nine  months  for  language  study.  I  shall  be  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Orner  at  Fumbanda,  where  I  can  get  out  with  the  natives  when  I  wish 
and  practice  the  language  on  them. 

I  have  not  been  sorry  at  all  that  I  have  come  to  Africa.  The  girls  at 
the  dormitory  seem  very  interested  to  have  a  new  Inkosizana.  Their 
faces  fairly  beam  as  they  greet  me.  They  think  I  am  very  wise.  It 
makes  me  feel  very  little  because  I  realize  that  my  knowledge  is  limited. 
But  I  am  anxious  to  get  hold  of  the  language  so  I  can  soon  begin  work. 

I  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  in  London  and  so  I  did  not  have  to  come  to 
Africa  alone.  We  had  a  very  pleasant  sea  voyage.  I  enjoyed  the  jour- 
ney of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles  from  Umtali  to  Mount  Silinda,  in 
a  cape  cart  behind  two  mules,  very  much.  The  sun,  red  sand  and  dust 
were  minor  features  in  comparison  to  the  beautiful  mountains.  We 
wound  in,  out  and  over  mountains  almost  the  entire  journey  so  the 
scenery  never  grew  wearisome.    These  passes  and  cuts  were  beautiful. 

After  our  four  and  one  half  days'  journey  I  am  afraid  we  did  not  look 
very  respectable.  The  red  sand  and  the  sun  had  given  our  dresses  and 
skin  a  new  shade,  but  we  enjoyed  the  trip  just  the  same.  At  night  we 
would  pitch  our  tent  under  some  tree  and  near  a  stream.  It  was  lovely  to 
sleep  outdoors  with  "Mother  Earth"  as  our  springs  and  mattress,  a 
steamer  rug  for  a  sheet,  and  our  raincoats  for  our  covering. 

If  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  pass  a  house  in  the  afternoon  we  would 
outspan  for  awhile  and  take  tea  with  the  family.  But  we  were  not  often 
so  fortunate.  The  houses  are  rather  scarce,  although  there  are  a  few 
Dutch  and  English  settlers  scattered  here  and  there  on  the  way.  One 
sees  very  few  huts  for  the  natives  do  not  often  build  where  they  can  be 
seen  from  the  road. 

The  last  two  nights  we  spent  at  Dutch  homes.  Possibly  it  would  have 
been  better  if  we  had  slept  outdoors.    At  one  of  these  homes  we  were 
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given  a  room  in  which  there  was  a  small  table  and  a  bed.  The  bed  was 
a  large  wooden  one  with  longitudinal  iron  bars  serving  as  springs  and  a 
floor  matting  serving  as  a  mattress,  but  Mrs.  King  and  I  spread  a  steamer 
rug  over  the  matting  and  so  slept  peacefully.  I  enjoyed  the  entire  trip 
very  much,  but  I  am  glad  that  I  have  arrived  at  Silinda.  I  am  happy 
to  be  here. 

I  have  witnessed  two  native  Christian  weddings  since  I  arrived.  The 
brides  were  very  calm  and  not  excited  as  an  American  bride  would  be. 
Both  brides  were  dressed  in  simple  white  dresses,  wore  white  shoes, 
white  gloves,  white  veils  and  carried  white  parasols.  As  they  marched 
in  a  procession  to  the  school  for  the  ceremony,  they  sang  a  hymn  about 
the  judgment!  The  natives  seem  to  have  little  sense  of  appropriateness. 
After  the  ceremony  the  couples  and  their  company  marched  about  the 
mission  singing  all  the  while.     Then  they  went  to  the  country  for  a  feast. 

Miss  Adelaide  Daughaday  writes  from  Sapporo,  Japan  : — 

My  house  and  furniture  were  swept  away  by  fire  in  the  early  morning 
of  November  29  (three  a.  m. ).  The  cause  was  the  burning  of  the  mill 
next  door.  We  have  secured  a  Japanese  cottage  which  will  afford  shelter 
until  the  summer  when  we  can  have  a  nice  home  that  a  Japanese  friend 
has  promised  to  build  for  me.  Of  course,  this  is  a  calamity,  but  is  so 
mixed  with  blessings  that  my  heart  is  full  of  thanksgiving.  My  little 
house  held  treasures,  which  I  had  been  accumulating  for  years,  and  were 
dear  to  me  but  I  had  enjoyed  them  for  a  long  time.  They  are  not  neces- 
sary to  life  or  work.  I  can  live  without  them.  Some  things  were  saved. 
It  is  beyond  words  to  tell  of  the  kindness  of  all,  especially  of  my  Jap- 
anese friends.  I  believe,  take  them  all  in  all,  the  Japanese  are  the  kind- 
est people  in  the  world,  not  even  excepting  my  own  beloved  Americans. 
Mrs.  Rowland  has  been  like  a  dear  and  very  helpful  sister  in  this  tim.e 
of  need  and  her  home  a  place  of  refuge. 

Miss  Isabelle  Phelps  writes  from  Paoting-fut  China  :— 

The  lovely  box  which  the  Ladies'  Missionary  and  Aid  Society  of  your 
church  sent  out  to  our  school  arrived  in  good  condition  Saturday  night. 
I  sat  up  until  midnight  looking  at  the  things,  first  with  two  of  the  other 
ladies  and  then  alone,  and  just  revelled  in  all  the  nice  and  pretty  things. 
I  shall  wait  until  Christmas  time  to  give  out  the  presents,  for  I  have  been 
longing  for  just  such  a  box  to  make  happy  the  children  of  our  station 
boarding  school  at  that  time  and  also  to  delight  the  hearts  of  the  pupils 
of  three  country  schools.    It  takes  a  lot  of  presents  to  go  around  but 
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yours  is  such  a  nice  big  box  that  there  will  be  some  thing^s  left  over  to 
help  on  next  year's  Christmas. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  something  about  our  work.  We  have  here  in  the 
compound  a  boys'  and  a  girls'  school.  Out  in  our  country  field,  which 
is  nearly  as  large  as  the  state  of  Vermont  and  much  more  populous,  we 
have  three  schools,  but  these  last  are  only  day  schools,  not  boarding 
schools  like  those  in  the  compound  here.  The  women's  part  of  the  work 
employs  five  young  women  as  teachers  and  four  women  as  Bible  workers, 
two  of  these  last  being  employed  for  only  half  time.  We  need  many 
more,  of  course,  with  such  an  immense  territory,  but  we  simply  do  the 
best  we  can  with  the  funds  at  our  disposal,  and  pray  God  to  multiply  the 
effect  as  Christ  multiplied  the  loaves  and  the  fishes  when  on  earth.  It 
costs  us  $35  a  year  to  support  a  Bible  woman ;  from  $35  to  $48  a  year  for  a 
teacher,  and  about  $16  a  year  for  each  one  of  our  boarding  pupils.  I 
wish  you  could  go  with  me  on  a  trip  and  see  how  earnestly  and  faithfully 
our  Bible  women  talk  to  the  heathen  women  who  gather  around.  I  wish 
you  might  look  with  me  into  the  bright  eyes  of  our  schoolgirls  and  see 
from  day  to  day  how  much  they  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  get  an 
education.  Some  come  from  districts  many  miles  away  and  have  to  walk 
the  entire  distance  because  they  are  too  poor  to  hire  carts  to  carry  them. 
In  the  fall  there  are  so  many  flooded  sections  that  they  repeatedly  have  to 
wade  through  floods  to  get  to  school.  There  are  at  present  only  about 
forty  girls  in  our  boarding  school  (twenty-five  boarders  and  fifteen  day 
pupils)  but  I  have  had  many  more  applications.  New  China  is  very 
eager  to  have  the  girls  educated  but  many  of  our  brightest  pupils  come 
from  families  so  poor  that  they  can  help  themselves  very  little,  so  we 
have  to  limit  the  number  admitted. 

I  have  charge  also  of  our  Paoting-fu  city  evangelistic  work  and  it  is 
very  interesting  to  see  how  the  lives  of  the  women  are  changed  as  they 
learn  more  about  the  gospel.  I  called  with  our  Bible  woman  one  day 
last  spring  in  a  home  where  only  the  man  of  the  house  was  a  Christian 
and  he  was  only  a  recent  convert.  His  wife  was  opposed  to  and  afraid 
of  the  doctrine.  She  didn't  say  a  word  to  me  when  I  called  but  the 
neighbors  crowded  into  the  room  to  see  the  foreigner  and  I  spent  my  time 
talking  to  them,  staying  only  a  very  short  time.  A  few  weeks  later  her 
mother-in-law  insisted  upon  the  young  woman's  going  with  her  to  call  on 
me  for  the  mother-in-law  was  very  curious  to  see  a  foreign  house.  I  did 
my  best  to  be  nice  to  them,  showing  them  over  the  house,  upstairs  and 
down  and  serving  them  with  refreshments.     It  apparently  cured  the  wife 
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of  her  fear,  for  her  husband  declares  that  since  that  time  she  has  loved 
me. 

One  of  the  dreams  of  my  missionary  life  which  I  am  most  anxious  to 
see  realized  is  to  open  some  rooms  inside  the  city  for  work  among  such 
women  as  this  little  wife, — the  better  class,  or  rather  the  more  well-to-do 
and  aristocratic  class.  The  people  of  this  class  are  much  harder  to  reach 
than  the  very  poor.  Whenever  the  Lord  sends  me  the  money  for  it  I  in- 
tend to  rent  a  place  in  the  city,  make  the  rooms  just  as  bright  and 
attractive  with  pictures  as  I  can,  hire  one  of  our  brightest  young  women 
to  give  her  full  time  to  the  work  and  give  the  time  I  can  spare  from  other 
departments  of  effort.  I  should  hire  a  college  graduate,  as  such  an  one 
would  be  able  to  teach  beginners'  classes  in  English  and  this  would  prove 
a  great  attraction  to  induce  the  Chinese  ladies  to  come.  We  would  have 
mothers'  meetings,  lectures,  sings,  and  just  as  soon  as  we  dared  would 
start  Bible  classes. 

Mrs*  Lor  in  S*  Gates  writes  from  Barsit  India : — 

You  will  be  astonished  perhaps  at  the  place  from  which  this  letter  is 
addressed.  My  name  has  been  for  so  many  years  connected  with  Shola- 
pur,  it  will  seem  strange  to  all  to  think  of  my  being  at  some  other  place. 
We  were  transferred  to  this  place  last  June.  There  has  been  some  kind 
of  work  carried  on  here  for  many  years  but  no  resident  missionary. 

It  was  a  little  hard  to  leave  a  place  where  we  had  labored  for  thirty- 
eight  years  and  go  to  a  new  place  and  start  in  pioneer  work,  but  there 
was  no  one  else  to  go,  and  as  we  have  been  connected  with  this  section 
even  while  working  in  Sholapur, — we  had  charge  of  this  field  from  there 
and  would  tour  here  in  the  cold  season, — we  were  more  in  touch  with  the 
people  here  than  others  and  we  were  glad  to  be  able  to  come.  We  have 
associated  with  us,  a  young  missionary,  Mr.  Rose,  and  we  are  the  only 
white  people  in  the  place. 

The  Bible  women  find  a  different  atmosphere  to  work  in  here  from 
what  they  have  been  accustomed  to  in  Sholapur.  There  the  people  have 
had  a  good  deal  of  instruction  in  the  Bible  and  its  story,  but  out  here  it 
is  a  comparatively  new  thing.  I  have  brought  out  with  me  the  three 
Bible  women  who  were  supported  by  the  Bible  Society,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Secretary  and  the  mother  of  our  Mission  Agent  here  who  is  also  a 
Bible  woman  and  so  I  have  four  women  and  am  still  responsible  for  two 
others  in  the  Sholapur  District.  The  women  have  visited  the  near-by 
villages  that  they  could  walk  to  or  to  which  they  could  go  in  a  cart. 
There  is  ignorance  everywhere  and  much  opposition.    At  one  village 
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they  went  on  the  train  and  they  met  a  worshiper  of  the  god  Vithoba  who 
argued  long  with  them,  while  many  stood  by  listening.  He  finally  con- 
sented that  what  they  said  was  true  but  still  went  on  arguing,  to  see  what 
they  would  say  in  answer.  Finally,  Walubai  said  to  him,  "If  Vithoba  is 
true,  as  you  say,  and  if  Bhagubai,  Satwa  and  all  your  gods  are  true,  why 
are  you  constantly  creating  new  gods,  and  why  do  you  have  so  many — if 
Vithoba  is  true,  why  does  not  every  one  worship  him?" 

At  Jambgaw  while  busy  answering  questions  put  to  them,  a  man  came 
near  and  after  listening  awhile  said,  "I  believe  in  Christ,  I  want  to  bear 
testimony  before  all  who  are  gathered  here,  that  I  truly  with  my  whole 
heart  believe  that  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world."  His  son  who 
was  with  him  also  said,  "  Yes,  we  would  like  to  come  out  as 
Christians,  but  our  wives  will  not  come;  they  oppose;  what  can  we  do, 
who  will  make  our  bread  for  us?"  The  objection  is  frequently  heard, 
"If  we  become  Christians,  how  are  we  going  to  live?  You  do  not  allow 
stealing  in  your  religion  and  other  things  are  forbidden.  How  are  we 
going  to  get  food  to  eat,  if  we  try  and  live  as  you  tell  us  we  should." 

We  have  a  good  school  among  the  low  castes  but  there  is  no  house.  It 
was  held  out  in  the  open  till  we  got  permission  to  put  up  a  roof  near  a 
man's  house.  As  it  is  open  on  three  sides,  we  have  to  endure  the  remarks 
that  are  made  by  interested  onlookers. 

I  have  a  Sunday  school  in  the  same  place  where  the  day  school  is 
held,  and  men  and  women  crowd  about  and  add  much  in  numbers  though 
not  in  quietness  to  the  Sunday  school.  After  the  opening  exercises  in 
which  the  people  are  very  much  interested  as  they  hear  the  children  they 
see  every  day  playing  about,  reciting  portions  of  Scripture  or  singing  so 
many  of  our  Christian  hymns,  the  women  are  taken  to  one  side  and 
taught  by  a  Bible  woman;  the  men  go  the  other  side  and  are  taught  by 
our  preacher.  I  take  the  children — about  thirty.  They  have  learned  in 
these  three  months  six  or  seven  hymns  which  they  sing  without  books, 
the  23d  Psalm,  the  Commandments  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  I  think  this 
is  not  a  bad  showing  for  Hindu  boys  for  three  months  of  Sunday  school. 

One  very  delightful  experience  in  our  Barsi  work  is  the  trusting  way 
in  which  the  children  are  receiving  us.  I  v^'ill  speak  to  a  child  in  arms 
and  he  smiles  at  me.  The  other  day,  while  standing  at  a  shop,  I  spoke 
to  a  ten  months'  baby  and  the  father  put  him  on  my  bicycle.  The  child 
looked  up  in  my  face  with  a  smile  and  gurgled  at  me  in  the  same  fashion 
an  American  baby  would  do.  Baby  language  is  the  same  the  world 
over!    Instead  of  being  frightened  at  my  unaccustomed  white  face,  he 
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was  pleased  to  be  with  me  as  I  held  him  on  the  wheel.  Again,  I  was 
walking  through  one  of  the  streets,  and  a  Mohammedan  boy  of  six  per- 
haps, said  salaam  and  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead.  I  answered  his  sal- 
utation, and  he  came  up  to  me  and  patted  my  hand  in  a  loving  way.  It 
is  very  pleasant  to  have  these  manifestations  of  love,  for  it  is  generally 
the  case  that  a  child  naccustomed  to  a  pale  face  is  frightened. 


Dr.  IV.  AT.  Morrison  Jinds  these  conditions  in  Africa  :  The  marvel- 
ous possibilities  of  Christian  work  in  Africa  are  just  beginning  to  be 
appreciated  by  the  Church  of  God.  Among  the  2,500,000  of  native 
Africans  that  are  dependent  upon  our  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  for 
the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  there  is  a  pathetic  appeal  for  more  teachers 
to  bring  to  them  the  light  of  Eternal  Life.  In  a  community  in  Africa 
visited  by  Dr.  Morrison  some  time  ago,  he  found  a  chapel  erected  by  the 
natives  with  a  boy  twelve  years  old  as  their  teacher  and  minister.  This 
boy  had  attended  a  Christian  mission  school  for  a  brief  time,  and  on 
being  taken  home  by  his  parents,  began  to  teach  his  little  companions 
how  to  read  by  writing  in  the  sand.  The  men  of  the  village  gathered 
around  and  stated  that  they  could  not  allow  the  boys  to  learn  something 
that  they  did  not  know;  so  the  boy  became  the  teacher  of  the  men. 
Finally  they  said  to  him:  *'You  be  our  teacher  and  leader  and  we  will 
erect  a  chapel  for  you  so  that  you  can  do  the  work  as  it  is  done  by  the 
Christian  missionaries."  Thus  this  young  boy  was  teaching  his  whole 
village  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  as  he  had  learned  it.  There  are 
hundreds  of  other  villages  where  the  people  are  just  as  anxious  to  know 
the  Truth. 

China's  changed  attitude  toward  Christianity  is  expressed  by  many 
of  the  makers  of  the  new  republic  : — 

1.  President  Yuan  contributes  $1,000  yearly  toward  Christian  mission- 
ary work.  He  has  openly  expressed  his  desire  that  the  new  China  may 
be  built  upon  the  foundation  of  Christianity  as  the  old  China  was  built 
upon  the  foundation  of  Confucianism. 

2.  Vice  President  Li  Yuan  Hung,  military  leader  of  the  revolution, 
and,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  the  most  widely 
beloved  man  in  China  to-day,  has  voiced  his  strong  desire  that  more  mis- 
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sionaries  may  come  to  China  and  penetrate  into  the  interior  provinces 
v^here  yet  they  have  not  gone.  "We  will  do  all  we  can  to  help  theni, " 
he  has  said. 

3.  Though  not  a  Christian  himself,  the  manager  of  the  Ranking  rail- 
way said  recently:  "Confucianism .has  supplied  China  with  precepts  in 
the  past,  but  China  imperatively  needs  Christianity  to-day  to  supply  her 
with  moral  power.  Many  leading  men  are  turning  toward  Christianity 
as  the  hope  of  China;  it  is  a  sign  of  the  times." 

4.  In  order  to  accommodate  the  thousands  of  students  who  attended 
special  meetings  recently  held  in  Manchuria,  the  governor  of  the  province 
erected,  at  his  own  expense,  a  large  auditorium  which  for  several  days 
was  crowded  to  the  limit  with  fully  5,000  government  students  and 
teachers.  The  provincial  commissioner  of  education  sat  upon  the  plat- 
form throughout  the  meetings.  —  Spirit  of  Missions. 

Persistent  efforts  are  being  made  in  China  to  establish  Confucianism 
as  the  state  religion.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  this  should  be  the  case. 
Although  Confucianism  has  wrought  untold  damage  to  Chinese  life,  in- 
dividual, social  and  national,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  has  developed 
and  preserved  some  sterling  racial  qualities.  Dr.  Chen,  the  leader  of  the 
present  movement,  has  expressed  the  conviction  that  if  China  is  to  be 
saved  from  political  ruin  and  moral  anarchy,  reverence  for  the  country's 
sages  must  be  restored.  None  recognize  more  clearly  than  our  mission- 
aries in  China  how  desirable  it  is  to  preserve  whatever  may  be  good  in 
Chinese  belief  and  practice.  The  Confucian  classics  are  used  in  our 
Christian  schools  in  China  because  of  their  strong  ethical  teaching.  But 
this  is  accompanied  by  the  effort  to  show  that  whatever  is  good  in  the 
doctrine  of  Confucius  is  only  completed  and  fulfilled  by  the  teaching  of 
our  Lord.  Even  if  the  attempt  to  establish  Confucianism  should  prove 
successful,  it  is  probable  that  the  fact  would  have  no  great  influence  upon 
the  mass  of  the  Chinese  people.  Whatever  moral  power  Confucianism 
may  have  had  has  been  hopelessly  lost.  As  Dr.  Graves  said  during  the 
General  Convention,  "Confucianism  is  discredited  in  China."  No  one 
has  recognized  this  more  clearly  than  President  Yuan  Shih-kai,  who  said 
recently  in  conversation  with  Dr.  Lowrie  of  Peking  University:  "I  am 
not  a  Christian;  I  am  a  Confucianist,  but  only  Christian  ethics  can  save 
China.     Our  morality  is  not  sufficient  for  the  crisis." 

The  adoption  of  Confucianism  as  a  state  religion  would  undoubtedly 
hamper  Christian  mission  work.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  provisional  constitution  of  the  new  republic  provides  for  full  religious 
liberty. —  The  Spirit  of  Missions, 
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A  Far  Financial  Range 


Our  hopes  were  at  last  realized.  We  reached  the  goal  and  leaped  a 
bit  beyond — the  $120,000  goal  for  which  we  have  striven  as  Branches 
since  1902.     Now  we  can  but  pull  up  the  stake  and  drive  it  in  farther  on. 

How  much  farther  on? 

We  want  our  friends  in  the  circle  about  the  Table  to  know  how 
earnestly  the  Executive  Committee  has  considered  this  stake-driving 
matter.  A  few  wanted  to  drive  it  in  at  the  $159,000  range  established  by 
the  Apportionment  Commission.  However,  on  the  whole,  it  seemed 
better  to  drive  two  stakes — one  for  the  far  range,  one  for  the  nearer  and 
more  immediate  aim.  Ere  this  each  Branch  will  have  received  word 
about  these  marks. 

The  far-away  mark  is  for  inspiration.  It  will  arouse  hope  and  a 
righteous  ambition.  It  will  remind  us  of  the  largeness  of  our  missionary 
enterprise.     It  will  be  a  call  on  ahead  summoning  us  to  our  best. 

The  nearer  mark  is  for  the  first  definite  step.  One  may  plan  a  long 
journey  and  love  to  dwell  upon  the  anticipated  end  and  aim  of  it  all. 
But  the  day  by  day  itinerary  must  be  planned,  too,  and  that  in  a  definite 
and  advantageous  way. 

Shall  we  now  take  up   the  onward  march,  rejoicing  in  the  zest  of  v 
progress,  eager  to  cover  the  ground,  earnest  to  lay  plans  and  call  upon  all 
our  resources  for  the  first  step.? 

The  far  away  range,  $159,000. 


The  nearer  stake,  $132,000. 


"Do  not  pray  for  tasks  equal  to  your  powers;  pray  for  powers  equal  to 
your  tasks." 
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WAY5  OF  WORKING 
At  -the  Task  m  Vermont 

BY    MARY   C.  KIRKLAXD 

I  have  been  asked  to  write  about  the  inauguration  and  progress  of  the 
Honor  Standard  in  Vermont. 

A  member  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Vermont  Branch  led  a  meeting 
in  her  home  church  upon  Problems  and  Policies,  the  last  chapter  in  Mrs. 
Montgomery's  Western  Woinen  in  Eastern  Lands.  This  chapter  gives 
a  suggestive  Honor  Standard  and  the  How  to  Use  gives  another  v^'ith  a 
different  set  of  questions.  This  idea  w^as  suggested  to  the  Executive  Board 
for  our  Branch.  Although  at  first  it  did  not  seem  to  impress  them,  at  a 
second  meeting  they  decided  to  consider  it  and  appointed  a  committee  to 
frame  questicns  which  should  be  adapted  to  our  needs.  These  were 
presented  later  to  the  Board  and  then  to  the  delegates  of  the  Vermont 
Branch  at  the  annual  meeting  in  September,  1912,  and  adopted.  These 
are  the  questions. 

Honor  Standard  for  Auxiliaries 

1.  Do  you  have  at  least  four  meetings  in  each  year  devoted  to  foreign  missions? 

2.  Do  you  have  an  average  attendance  of  one  third  of  your  members  at  these 
meetings  ? 

3.  Do  you  have  programs  prepared  irf  advance? 

4.  Do  you  have  a  thank-offering  meeting  for  foreign  missions  each  year? 

5.  Do  you  reach  your  apportionment  for  the  Vermont  Branch? 

6.  Do  you  have  subscriptions  to  Life  and  Light  equal  to  one  tenth  of  your 
membership  ? 

7.  Do  you  answer  letters  from  state  officers  promptly? 

8.  Do  you  have  foreign  missionary  work  presented  in  your  Sunday  school? 

9.  Do  you  have  a  Young  People's,  a  Junior  or  a  Children's  missionary  organi- 
zation in  your  church. 

10.  Do  \-ou  send  one  or  more  delegates  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont 
Branch  ? 

If  you  can  answer  "  yes"  to  each  of  these  questions  in  September  you  will  rank 
as  first  honor.    If  to  any  eight,  second  honor.    If  to  any  six,  third  honor. 

These  Honor  Standards  were  printed  and  sent  at  once  to  the  president  of 
each  auxiliary.  She  was  asked  to  read  them  to  the  auxiliary  so  the 
members  might  work  for  honors  the  ensuing  year.  Last  August  another 
copy  was  sent  with  the  usual  annual  report  blank  to  be  filled  out.  Seventy- 
eight  out  of  the  102  sent  were  returned.    Four  were  able  to  answer  ''Yes" 
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to  all  ten  questions.  Twenty-eight  had  second  honor,  answering  eight  or 
nine  questions  in  the  affirmative.  Twenty-seven  had  third  honor,  answering 
"Yes "to  six  or  seven  questions.  Fifty-nine  out  of  78  had  honors — or 
more  than  half  of  all  the  auxiliaries,  which  number  102. 

A  criticism  we  would  make  upon  the  form  of  our  questions,  which  for 

the  sake  of  euphony  all  begin  with  "  Do  you  ,"  is  that  they  admit  of  an 

indefinite  answer,  such  as,  "We  usually  do."  Next  year  I  shall  add 
"  Please  answer  all  questions  as  though  they  read  '  Did  you  in  1918-1914 
have  

Several  societies  have  shown  an  anxiety  to  attain  honors  by  asking 
questions  through  the  year.  The  feeling  we  have  in  regard  to  the  scheme 
is  that  it  will  be  an  incentive  to  have  a  definite  standard  to  attain,  and  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  raise  the  averages  and  requirements  as  more  reach  this 
standard. 

A  Progressive  Meetingf 

One  of  the  societies  in  the  Old  Colony  Branch  opened  the  fall  cam- 
paign for  the  King's  Business  with  a  progressive  program  meeting. 
Over  one  hundred  women  were  invited  to  three  different  homes  and  three 
speakers, — a  pastor's  wife  from  a  sister  denomination,  the  Congrega- 
tional pastor,  and  a  foreign  missionary, — progressed  from  place  to  place, 
repeating  their  addresses.  The  homes  were  conveniently  near  each  other 
and  a  social  hour  followed  the  last  speech  in  each  place.  Much  enthu- 
siasm and  pleasant  rivalry  developed  in  the  course  of  the  preparation  for 
the  meeting,  as  each  hostess  was  naturally  eager  to  have  the  largest 
number  of  acceptances  from  the  list  of  women  assigned  to  her  as  guests. 
Every  woman  in  the  church  and  parish  received  an  invitation. 

A  Practical  Outlook 

(An  extract  from  a  Brooklyn  Auxiliary  Report) 
Our    Women's    Missionary  organizations  have  a  triple  duty; — self- 
enlightenment, — alleviation  of  suffering, — pointing  the  way  heavenward, 
— a  noble  work  demanding  the  best  from  the  best! 

Our  problem  is — how  to  keep  the  interest  of  more  than  a  handful  cen- 
tered upon  this  loftiest  of  altruistic  movements,  the  redemption  of  the 
world.  I  want  to  offer  a  few  deductions  drawn  from  our  experience. 
The  strategic  point  is  that  handful  of  intelligent,  interested  workers. 
Place  them  all  in  responsible  positions.  Make  them  a  circle  within  a 
circle  which  shall  radiate  to  the  outer  rim  the  force  and  activity  of  the 
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society.  Keep  a  warm,  affectionate  hold  upon  indifferent  members — not 
by  nagging  inquiries  about  their  deficiencies,  but  with  tactful,  loving 
concern,  making  them  feel  greatly  wanted.  This  fellowship  ideal  is 
the  hotbed  for  the  propagation  of  altruistic  interests.  If  need  be,  organ- 
ize a  fellowship  committee  to  breed  this  togetherness. 

Flood  the  services  with  the  spiritual  element,  that  depth  of  feeling 
which  touches  the  inmost  soul  and  makes  each  member  feel  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  the  work.  Do  it  by  choosing  gifted  ones  to  conduct  the 
Scripture  and  prayer  service.  Don't  read  long  passages  from  the  Bible, 
but  interpret  short  ones,  and  so  begin  each  meeting  with  a  thoughtful 
bit  of  Bible  study. 

Ask  persistently  for  prayer,  but  don't  make  the  mistake  that  prayer 
must  be  audible  to  be  fruitful.  The  co-operation  of  many  an  earnest 
woman  is  lost  to  the  prayer  circle  because  she  feels  the  anathema  on  her 
inaudible  heart  petition.  Silent  participation  in  concerted  prayer  is  not 
the  sole  right  of  the  Quaker.     Cultivate  this  unused  force. 

^*If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them." 
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Hepburn  of  Japan.  By  William  Elliot  Griffis,  D.D.  Published  by 
the  Westminster  Press.    Pp.  238:    Price,  $1.50. 

Dr.  Hepburn  is  fortunate  in  his  biographer,  and  Dr.  Griffis  is  equally 
fortunate  in  having  such  a  life  to  portray. 

Dr.  Hepburn  lived  to  the  great  age  of  ninety-seven  years.  His  portrait 
as  frontispiece  was  taken  at  ninety-five  and  it  might  easily  pass  for  a  man 
twenty  years  younger.  At  ninety-three  he  could  walk  a  mile  with  little 
fatigue.  He  believed  that  the  modern  student  sacrificed  study  to  athletics 
and  that  overtraining  in  college  athletics  is  the  surest  way  to  shorten  life, 
while  light  exercise  taken  regularly  tends  to  longevity.  Dr.  Hepburn 
was  fortunate  in  havmg,  as  his  life  companion,  a  sympathetic,  capable 
wife.  Dr.  GriflJis  speaks  of  her  as  ''almost  as  wonderful  in  her  personality 
as  the  Doctor  himself."  Their  first  missionary  venture  was  to  China 
where  they  went  in  1840,  but  the  Middle  Kingdom  proved  so  inhospitable 
that  they  returned  to  America  in  six  years. 
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From  1846-1859  Dr.  Hepburn  was  a  practicing  physician  in  New  York 
City.  When  the  call  came  to  him  to  go  to  Japan  there  was  no  hesitation 
on  account  of  the  hardships  to  be  encountered,  but,  in  middle  life,  this 
brave  pair  left  the  comforts  of  their  home  in  a  great  city  to  go  to  the 
newly  opened  Sunrise  Kingdom,  and  make  their  first  home  in  a  tumble- 
down, abandoned  Buddhist  temple.  Here  Dr.  Hepburn  spent  thirty-three 
years  of  his  life  as  teacher,  healer,  lexicographer  and  translator,  while 
Mrs.  Hepburn  was  a  pioneer  in  the  education  of  Japanese  girls.  Within 
twenty-five  years  from  this  beginning  a  million  and  a  half  of  girls  were 
under  school  instruction.  Now  the  feeling  throughout  Japan  is,  "No 
village  with  an  ignorant  family  and  no  family  with  an  ignorant  member." 
Dr.  Hepburn  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  rising  every  rnorning  at  five 
o'clock,  and  in  the  winter  making  his  own  fire.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
throughout  the  early  history  of  the  human  race  as  recorded  in  the  Bible 
that  many  of  the  men  who  accomplished  noteworthy  deeds  "rose  early  in 
the  morning." 

In  less  than  ten  years  after  reaching  Japan  Dr.  Hepburn  got  out  the 
first  edition  of  his  monumental  work,  the  Japanese-English  Dictionary 
on  which  all  future  dictionaries  will  be  founded.  Before  1870  Dr.  Hepburn 
had  translated  the  four  Gospels  into  the  vernacular.  In  1880  the  entire 
New  Testament  was  ready  for  the  nation  and  empire;  in  1888  the  transla- 
tion of  the  entire  Bible  was  completed.  In  the  public  celebration  of  this 
event  Dr.  Hepburn  acted  as  Chairman,  and  he  "offered  it  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  body  of  Protestant  missionaries  in  Japan,  and  of  the  whole 
Church  of  Christ  in  America  and  England  as  a  loving  present  to  the 
Japanese  nation." 

With  the  making  of  the  dictionary  and  the  work  of  translation  his 
daily  medical  practice  continued  without  cessation.  He  became  very 
dear  to  the  people  to  whom  he  ministered  in  things  of  the  body,  mind 
and  spirit.  They  always  spoke  of  him  as  Kun-shi^  the  superior  man, 
the  gentleman. 

At  last  at  seventy-seven  years  of  age  the  time  came  for  him  and  his 
wife  to  bid  farewell  to  Japan.  There  was  universal  regret  and  many 
public  expressions  of  the  high  appreciation  in  which  these  servants  of 
God  were  held.  Nineteen  years  were  spent  in  the  homeland  before  the 
summons  came  to  the  higher  service  of  the  Home  above.  The  record  of 
this  life  of  achievement  and  self-sacrifice  cannot  fail  to  be  stimulating  to 
every  young  man  who  desires  to  make  the  most  of  his  life. 
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The  following  ^'appreciation  "  of  the  book  written  by  Miss  Preston,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Central  Committee  on  the  United  Study  of  Missions,  will  doubtless 
find  a  ready  response  on  the  part  of  many  Junior  Leaders.  —  The  Editor. 

Junior  workers,  one  and  all,  let  us  express  our  sincere  appreciation  and 
heartiest  thanks  to  Miss  Mary  Preston  for  her  illuminating  little  book, 
Crusade7's  in  Turkey.  I  for  ooe  of  the  many  workers  among  the  boys 
and  girls  in  our  Sunday  schools  and  mission  bands,  am  deeply  indebted 
to  her  for  the  information  and  inspiration  contained  between  the  pages  of 
this  little  book.  To  supplement  Crusaders  in  Turkey.,  let  me  call  at-ten- 
tion  to  Brewer  Eddy's  stirring  message  which  might  well  be  called  a 
challenge —  What  Next  in  Turkey?  With  this  wealth  of  material  at  our 
disposal,  we  should  be  earnest  and  eager  to  awaken  in  the  mind  and  heart 
of  every  child  a  live  interest  in  the  great  missionary  crusade  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.    Florenxe  Moxtgoliery,  Rutland,  Vt. 


WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  MI55ION5 

Receipts  from  November  18  to  December  18,  1913 
Miss  Sarah  Louise  Day,  Treasurer 


Friend,  10;  Friend,  10,  20  00 

MAINE, 

Eastern  Maine  Branch. — Mrs.  T.  Gertrude 
Denio,  Treas.,  347  Hammond  St.,  Ban- 
gor. Foxcroft  and  Dover,  Aux.,  12;  Pe- 
nobscot County,  Friend,  30,  42  GO 

Western  Maine  Branch. — Miss  Annie  F. 
Bailey, Treas.,  .52  Chadwick  St.,  Portland. 
Alfred.  Ladies'  Union,  7.50;  Auburn,  High 
St.  Ch.,  M.  B.,  2.5;  Bath,  Winter  St.  Ch., 
Aux.,  72.45;  East  Stoneham,  Ch.,  1; 
Fryeburg,  Aux.,  5;  Gorham,  Aux.,  100; 
Hallowell,  Aux.,  12;  Portland,  Second 
Parish  Ch.,  Aux.,  5  85,  State  St.  Ch., 
Aux.,  25.70.   Less  expenses,  10.14,  244  36 


Total,  286  36 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE, 

Nevj  Hampshire  Branch. — Miss  Elizabeth 
A.  Brickett,  Treas.,  69  North  Spring  St., 
Concord.  Inc.  Sarah  W.  Kendall  Fund, 
200;  Friend,  3;  Acworth,  Ladies'  Aid 
Soc,  3.50;  Concord,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  77.60; 
Derrv,  Central  Ch.,  Aux.,  20.25:  Dover, 
Aux!,  18;  Exeter,  Aux.,  59.20;  Greenville, 
Ladies' Cir.,  3;  Henniker,  Ch.,  25;  Hills- 
boro  Center,  Ch.,  3;  Keene,  Court  St.  Ch., 
Aux.  (25  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs. 
Ellen  M.  Smith),  30;  Kensington,  Ch,, 
2.70;  Portsmouth,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  36; 
Sanbornton,  Aux.  (to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs. 
Alice  Stone),  25;  Tamworth,  Ch.,  6.75; 
Wolfboro,  Golden  Rule  M.  B.,  5,  .518  00 

VERMONT. 

Vermont  Branch. — Miss  May  E.  Manley, 
Treas.,  Box  13,  Pittsford.  Ascutneyville, 
Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  15;  Benninarton,  Second 
Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc,  13..30;  Brattleboro,  Centre 
Ch.,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  .56.27,  S.  S.,  8;  Brat- 
tleboro, West,  Jr.  Aux.,  5;  Burlington, 
First  Ch.,  Aux.  (Th.  Off.,  71),  9*,  College 
St.  Ch..  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  32;  Castleton, 
Aux.  (Th.   Off.,  15.5.5),   20.30;  Corinth, 


East,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  15.55;  Cornwall, 
Prim.  S.  S.,  5;  Dorset,  Aux.  (Th.  Off., 
21.92)  (.50  of  wh.to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  W. 
L.  Haven,  Mrs.  E.  H.  West),  60.47;  East 
Barre,  Ch.,  2;  Essex  Junction,  Aux.,  Th. 
Off.,  13.30;  Greensboro,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  5; 
Hardwick,  East,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  16, 
Gleaners,  1;  Hartford,  Aux.  (Th.  Off., 
13..35)  (with  prev.  contri.  to  const.  L.  M. 
Mrs.  R.  A.  Hamilton),  16;  Jeffersonville, 
S.  S.,  1.25;  Ludlow,  Aux.  (Th.  Off.,  15), 
21;  Middleburv,  Aux.  (Th.  Off.,  23.60), 
33;  Newport,  Aux.  (Th.  Off.,  68.75),  77.30; 
NorAvich,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  15.75;  Orwell, 
Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  10.47;  Post  Mills,  Aux., 
Th.  Off  ,  3.50;  Randolph,  Aux.,  20;  Roch- 
ester, Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  10..50;  Rovalton, 
S.  S.,  2.50;  Rutland,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.",  41.08; 
St.  Johnsbury,  North  Ch.,  Aux.  (100  of 
wh.  to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  George  F. 
Cheney,  Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Forrest,  Mrs. 
Charles  A.  Stanley,  Mrs.  George  A. 
Wright),  115.96,  South  Ch.,  Aux.,  Th. 
Off.,  40.15,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  6.38,  King's 
Jewels,  2. .59;  Salisbury,  Aux.,  10;  Saxton's 
River,  Ch.,  22;  Townsend,  Aux.,Th.  Off., 
12;  Waterbury,  Aux.  (Th.  Off.,  23.42),  25; 
Westminster  "West,  Aux.,  4;  Wilming- 
ton, C.  E.  Soc,  7.91,  King's  Children,  2; 
Winooski,  Aux.,  3.50;  Windsor  Co.,  6,      877  03 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Andover  and  Woburn  Branch. — Mrs.  E.  S. 
Gould,  Treas.,  58  Thorndike  St.,  Law- 
rence. Off.  at  Ann.  Meet., 25.53;  Andover, 
Abbot  Academy,  43.96,  South  Ch.,  Aux., 
90.40;  Lawrence,  United  Ch.,C.  R.,  3.65; 
Lowell,  Eliot  Ch.,  Aux.,  20,  First  Ch., 
Prim.  Dept.,  10,  High  St.  Ch.,  C.  R.,6..50; 
Winchester,  Second  Ch.,  Aux.,  5.61. 
Less  amount  credited  in  October  to  Me- 
thuen.  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  23.8?,  181  83 

Barnstable  Association. — Miss  Carrie  E. 
Mitchell,  Treas.,  South  Dennis.  Hatch- 
ville.  Ladies,  6;  West  Yarmouth,  South 
Evang'l  Ch.,  2.61,  8  61 


Receipts 
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Berkshire  Branch. — Miss  Mabel  A,  Rice, 
Treas.,  118  Bradford  St.,  Pittsfield. 
Oflf.  at  Semi-ann.  Meet.,  28.11;  Becket, 
FirstCli.,3,  North  Ch.,9;  Dalton,  Home 
Dept.  S.  S.,  20;  Housatonic,  Mrs.  M.  S. 
Kamsdell,  100,  Aux.,  25.90;  Middlefield, 
Aux.,  10;  North  Adams,  Aux.,  9;  Pitts- 
field,  French  Evang'l  Ch.,  2,  South  Ch., 
Aux.,  10.40;  Richmond,  Aux.,  1.25;  Wil- 
liamstown,  White  Oaks  Ch.,  C.  E.  Union, 
2.    Less  expenses,  3.20, 

Boston. — Alice  W.  Eells,  in  mem.  of  Mrs. 
Priscilla  Eells,  5,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Proc- 
tor, 25, 

Essex  North  Branch. — Mrs.  Nicholas  C. 
Johnson,  Treas.,  300  Main  St.,  Haverhill. 
Haverhill,  West  Ch.,  S.  S.,  10.95;  New- 
buryport,  Belleville  Ch.,  Belleville  Miss. 
Soc,  125, 

Essex  South  Branch. — Miss  Daisy  Ray- 
mond, Treas.,  120  Balch  St.,  Beverly. 
New  York  City,  Miss  Emilie  S.  Coles  (to 
const,  herself  L.  M.),25;  Boxford,  Aux. 
(prev.  contri.  const.  L.  M.  Miss  Lucie  A. 
Peabody) ;  Lynn,  Central  Ch.,  25, 

Franklin  County  Branch. — Miss  J.  Kate 
Oakman,  Treas.,  473  Main  St.,  Greenfield. 
Deerfield,  South,  Aux.,  11;  Erving^,  Prim. 
S.  S.,  75  cts.;  Gill,  Ch.,  2;  Montague, 
Aux.,  9.56;  Northfield,  Aux.,  16,  Evening 
Aux.,  9.74;  Orange,  Aux.,  32.05,  L.  B., 
1.63;  Shelburne,  Aux.,  22.35;  Sunderland, 
Aux.,  21, 

Hampshire  County  Branch. — Miss  Harriet 
J.  Knee  land,  Treas.,  8  Paradise  Road, 
Northampton.  Goshen,  Ch.,  7.84;  North 
Amherst,  Aux.,  12;  Northampton,  Ed- 
wards Ch.,  Aux.,  83.68,  First  Ch.,  Aux. 
(Th.  Off.,  190),  250,  A.  L.  Williston,  200; 
Norwich,  Ladies'  Aid  Soc,  5;  South 
Hadley,  Mrs.  Rose  B.  Robinson,  1, 

Middlesex  Branch. — Mrs.  Frederick  L. 
Claflin,  Treas.,  15  Park  St.,  Marlboro. 
Natick,  Ch.,42;  South  Sudbury,  Memorial 
Ch.,  3.39;  Welleslev,  Wellesley  College, 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  300;  West  Medway,  Aux., 
12, 

Norfolk  and  Pilgrim  Branch. — Mrs.  Mark 
McCully,  Treas.,  115  Warren  Ave.,  Mat- 
tapan.  Braintree,  Aux.,  12;  Cohasset, 
Second  Ch.,  8.59;  Quincy,  Bethany  Ch., 
Aux.,  Th.  OflF.,  28.76, 

North  Middlesex  Branch. — Miss  Julia  S. 
Conant,  Treas.,  Littleton  Common. 
Ashby,  Aux.  (Th.  Off.,  23.40), 

Scituate. — Income  of  Mary  F.  Perry  Trust, 

Springfield  Branch. — Mrs.  Mary  H.  Mitch- 
ell, Treas.,  1078  Worjhington  St.,  Spring- 
field. Blandford,  Prim.  S.  S.  CI.,  2; 
Springfield,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Thayer,  1, 

Suffolk  Branch.— Mrs.  Frank  G.  Cook, 
Treas.,  44  Garden  St.,  Cambridge. 
Boston,  Mt.  Vernon  Ch.,  Aux.,  30,  Old 
South  Ch.,  Aux.,  24.50;  Brookline,  Har- 
vard Ch.,  Abbv  M.  Colbv  Club,  2.50,  Ley- 
den  Ch..  Aux.,"  60 ;  Cambridge,  First  Ch., 
Aux.,  3'2,  Wood  Memorial  Ch.,  Jr.  C.  E. 
Soc,  4.75;  Dorchester,  Central  Ch.,Aux., 
25,  Second  Ch.,  Aux.  (Th.  Off.,  59.84), 
67.84,  V^illage  Ch.,  Aux.,  5;  Medfield, 
Second  Ch.,  Aux.,  30;  Neponset.  Trinity 
Ch.,  Stone  Aux.,  7;  Newton,  Eliot  Ch., 
Woman's  Assoc.  (prev.  contri.  by  Mrs. 
Lucy  Trowbridge  const.  L.  M.  Mrs. 
Franklin  W.  Gause),  3.50,  Helpers,  13,  C. 
R.,11;  Newton  Centre,  For.  Miss.  Dept., 
183,  Maria  B.  Furber  Soc,  25;  Newton 
Highlands,  Aux.,  31.19,  C.  R.,  12.07;  New- 


217  46 
30  00 


135  95 


50  00 


590  52 


357 


49  35 


33  40 
6  67 


tonville,  Mrs.  D.  Brewer  Eddy,  500;  Nor- 
wood,  Mrs.  John  C.  Lane,  25;  Roxbury, 
Imm.-Walnut  Ave.  Ch.,  For.  Dept.  (Th. 
Oil.,  2.50),  45;  Roxbury,  West,  South 
Evang'l  Ch.,  Aux.,  41.77;  Somerville, 
Broadway  Ch.,  Aux.  (Th.  Off.,  17.10),  21; 
Waltham,  Friend,  10,  Miss  Cornelia  War- 
ren, 50;  VVatertown,  Phillips  Ch.,  C.  R., 
11;  Welle-sley  Hills,  Aux.,  21.65,  1,639  27 

Worcester  Co.  Branch. — Mrs.  Thomas  E. 
Babb,  Jr.,  Treas.,  18  Shattuck  Street, 
Worcester.  Clinton,  German  Ch.,  10; 
Gardner,  In  Mem.  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Wilder, 
212.64;  Leicester,  John  Nelson  Memorial 
S.  S.,  5;  Petersham,  Ladies'  Union,  42; 
Sturbridge,  Ch.,  4.50;  Warren,  Aux.,  4; 
Worcester,  Lake  View  Ch.,  2.25,  Ply- 
mouth Ch.,  Woman's  Assoc.,  83.09,  Tat- 
nuck  Ch.,  Woman's  Assoc.,  16,  Union 
Ch.,  Woman's  Assoc.,  35,  414  48 

Total,  3,844  01 

LEGACIES. 

Holyoke. — Lydia  Farnum,  by  Nathan  P. 
Avery,  Admr.,  2,069  31 

Nevjburyport .—Ahhy  L.  Pillsbury,  by  F.  O. 
Woods,  Extr.,  245  60 

Springfield. — Mrs.  Roxalana  C.  Kibbe,  by 
Henry  W.  Bosworth,  Extr.,  final  pay- 
ment," "    491  58 

Worcester. — Harriet  Wheeler  Damon,  by 
Frank  H.  Wiggin,  Trustee,  add'l,  50  00 

Total,  2,856  49 

RHODE  ISLAND. 
Rhode  Island  Branch. — Miss  Grace  P. 
Chapin,  Treas.,  150  Meeting  St.,  Provi- 
dence. East  Providence,  Hope  Ch.,  5; 
Kingston,  C.  E.  Soc.  5;  Providence,  Pil- 
grim Ch.,  Aux.,  20.60;  Saylesville,  S.  S., 
15;  Woonsocket,  Miss  Alice  H.  Bushee, 
4, 

CONNECTICUT. 


49  60 


3  00 


Bristol. — Miss  Harriet  H.  Hutchinson, 
Eastern  Connecticut  Branch. — Miss  Anna 
C.  Learned,  Treas.,  255  Hempstead  St., 
New  London.  Canterbury,  Ch.  and  C.  E. 
Soc,  5;  East  Woodstock,  Clover  Cir.,  20; 
Griswold,  C.  E.  Soc,  5;  Groton,  Aux., 
Th.  Off.,  16..50;  Jewett  City,  Aux.,  Th. 
Off.,  6.25;  New  London,  First  Ch.,  Aux. 
(Th.  Off.,  44.40),  66.25,  Second  Ch.,  Aux. 
(Th.Off  ,  162.05),  164..30;  Norwich,  Miss 
Elizabeth  F.  Pullen,  5,  Park  Ch.,  Aux., 
Th.  Off.  (Mrs.  Osgood,  30),  58;  Stoning- 
ton.  Second  Ch.,  Aux.,  Th.  Off,,  12.50; 
Woodstock,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  50,  Pansy  Jr. 
Aux.,  25,  433  80 

Hartford  Branch.— Mrs.  Sidney  W.  Clark, 
Treas.,  40  W^illard  St.,  Hartford.  Inc.  on 
Clara  E.  Hillver  Fund,  112.50;  Inc.  on 
Julia  \V.  Jewell  Fund,  40;  Bristol,  Aux. 
(Th.  Off.,  30.50),  36;  Hartford,  Asylum 
Hill  Ch.,  Aux.,  15.  S.  S.,  Prim  Dept'.,  10; 
Farmington  Ave.  Ch.,  Girls'  Miss.  CI.,  40, 
First  Ch.,  Aux.,  272;  Manchester,  Second 
Ch.,  64.33;  New  Britain,  South  Ch.,  Miss 
M.  Hattie  Rogers  and  Miss  Sarah  P. 
Rogers,  50,  Aux.,  26,  C.  R.,  1.S5,  S.  S.,  30; 
Plainville,  Aux.  (to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  J. 
M.  Grant"),  25;  Poquonock,  Aux.,  1; 
South  Windsor,  Prim.  S.  S.,  2.50;  Vernon 
Center,  Aux.,  16.50;  West  Hartford,  S.  S., 
20,  762  68 
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Life  and  Light 


^February 


New  Haven  Branch. — Miss  Edith  Wool- 
sey,  Trcas.,  250  Church  St.,  New  Haven. 
Friend,  75;  Miss  Bessie  I>.  Comstock,  5; 
Bridf^eport,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  210,  Kini^'s 
Highway  Ch.,  Aux.,  15,  South  Ch.,  Aux., 
100;  Brookheld  Center,  Aux.,  15;  Canaan, 
Pilgrim  Ch.,  M.  C.  (to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs. 
Carrie  Eldridge),  25;  Centerbrook,  Aux., 
13;  Cheshire  Co.  Conf.,  10;  Colebrook, 
Aux.,  34.63;  Cornwall,  Second  Ch.,Aux., 
12.25;  Danbury,  Y.  L.  M.C.,o;  Guilford, 
First  Ch.,  Aux.,  100;  Meriden,  Center  Ch., 
Aux.,  89,  First  Ch.,  Aux.  (300  of  wh.  to 
consjt.  L.  M's  Mrs.  O.  W.  Bartlett,  Mrs. 
Charles  H.  Buck,  Mrs.  Albert  Chamber- 
lain, Mrs.  Edward  Doolittle,  Miss  Grace 
Griswold,  Miss  Bessie  Illin^worth,  Mrs. 
Marv  Lissee,  Miss  Gladvs  Taylor,  Mrs. 
Stanley  White,  Miss  EllaM.  Wight,  Mrs. 
Albert  Wilcox,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Wilcox),  380; 
Middlebury,  Aux.  (25  of  wh.  to  const. 
L.  M.  Mrs.  Mary  A  Tyler),  30.50,  Mrs. 
Eli  Bronson,  5;  Middletown,  First  Ch., 
Aux.,  84.19  (prev.  contri.  by  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Bunce  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Mattie  Ashton 
Park),  C.  R.,  3.81;  Morris,  Aux.,  15;  New 
Haven,  Dwight  Place  Ch.,  Aux.,  47.10; 
Newtown,  Aux.,  16.85,  Norwalk,  Aux., 
25;  North  Greenwich,  Aux.,  7;  Portland, 
Aux.,  20;  Ridgefield,  Aux.,  7.35;  Say- 
brook,  Aux.,  32.50;  Stamford,  Aux.,  27.99; 
Stratford,  Aux.,  36.20;  Washington,  Aux., 
64.a5 ;  Watertown,  Aux.,  23,65 ;  Westbrook, 
Aux.,  20;  Westport,  Aux.,  25;  Winsted, 
First  Ch.,  Aux.,  33.17,  Second  Ch.,  Aux., 
49.20,  Travellers'  Club,  5;  Woodburv,  C. 
E.  Soc,  20,  "      1,686  04 


Total , 


LEGACIES. 


2,885  52 


Hartford. — Mrs.  Olive  Gilbert  Williams,  by 
Lewis  N.  Gilbert,  500  00 

Winsted. — Mrs.  Harriet  M.  Case,  by  Treas. 
of  New  Haven  Branch,  100  00 


Total. 


600  00 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  State  Branch.— ^r%.  F.  M. 
Turner,  Treas.,  646  St.  Mark's  Ave., 
Brooklyn.  Binghamton,  East  Side  Ch., 
W.  F.  M.  S.,  VS\  Brooklvn  District,  100, 
Brooklyn,  Mrs.  T.  R.  Davis,  50,  Plymouth 
Ch.,  Woman's  Guild,  50;  Elmira,  Park 
Ch.,  Miss.  Soc,  50;  Phanix,  Ch.,  14.07; 
White  Plains,  Mrs.  Emily  W.  McLaugh- 
lin, 100;  Woodhaven,  Christ  Ch.,  10,  384  07 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH. 

Philadelphia  Branch. — Miss  Emma  Fla- 
vell,  Treas., 312  \'an  Houten  St.,  Paterson, 
N.  J.  N.  /.,  Glen  Ridge,  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Mead,  25;  Westfield,  Miss  Emma  L. 
Bridges,  50,  75  00 

GEORGIA, 


Fort  Vallejy.— Miss  M.  F.  Bassett, 

ALABAMA. 

Talladega. — Woman's  Miss.  Union, 


Donations, 
Buildings', 
Specials, 
Legacies, 


5  00 


$8,078  59 
803  00 
69  00 
3,456  49 


Total, 


$1-2,407 


Total  from  Oct.  18  to  Dec.  18,  1913. 


Donations, 
Buildings, 
Specials, 
Legacies, 


Total, 


golden  anniversary  gift. 


Previously  acknowledged, 
Receipts  of  the  month, 


Total, 


.$1'^,009  51 

13,244  30 

475  00 

5,062  67 

$31,791  48 


$.51,608  93 
803  00 

$52,411  93 


WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  THL  PACIFIC 


Receipts  for  November,  1913 
Miss  Henrietta  F.  Brewer,  Treasurer,  770  Kingston  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Northern  California  Branch. — Mrs.  E.  V. 
Krick,  Treas.,  1433  Clay  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Mrs.  Chas.  D.  Blanev,  75;  Oak- 
land.  First,  50,  First,  Gift  of'Mrs.  D.  S. 
Curtes,  100,  Plymouth,  20;  Oleander,  6.75; 
Hydesville,  2.50;  Saratoga,  10,  264  25 

Southern  California  Branch. — Mrs.  S.  E. 
Hughes,  Treas.,  56  Worcester  Ave.,  Pas- 
adena. Claremont,  S.  S  Junior  Dept., 
12.50;  Eagle  Rock,  13,  Work  under  Miss 
Ledyard,  Foochow  (special),  25;  Haw- 
thorne, Cradle  Roll,  50  cts.;  La  Mesa, 
Central,  20;  Los  Angeles,  First,  160.65, 
Messiah,  45,  Park,  13.50,  Trinity,  20;  Na- 
tional City,  36;  Ontario,  56.07;  Pasadena, 
First,  50,  First,  S.  S.  Jun.  Dept.  (speciaH 
for  deaf  and  dumb  school,  Marsovan, 
Turkey,  9.32,  Philathea  Class,  10,  West 
Side,  25;  Pomona,  .50;  Redlands,  55;  Santa 
Barbara,  Woman's  Bible  Class,  6.50;  San 
Diego,  First,  22.50,  Lotran  Heights,  6,        636  .54 


IDAHO. 

Idaho  Branch.— Mrs.  W.  L.  Phelps,  Treas., 

Ill  W.  Jefferson  St.,  Boise.    Weiser,  1100 
OREGON. 

Oregon  Branch. — Mrs.  A.  L.  Cake,  Treas., 
421  West  P;irk  St.,  Portland.  Ashland, 
20;  Pendleton,  3.85;  Portland,  First,  22,       45  85 

UTAH. 

Utah  Branch. — Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Brown, 
Treas.,  Sandy.  Woman's  Miss.  Union  of 
Utah,  10  00 

WASHINGTON. 

Washington  Branch. — Mrs.  Everett  Smith, 
Treas.,  1533  18th  Ave.,  Seattle.  Medical 
Lake,  5;  North  Yakima,  15,  Sunday 
School,  7.75;  Seattle,  Green  Lake,  7.50; 
Plymouth,  7.60,  42  85 

Total,  1,010  40 

ROSA  B.  FERRIER,^<r/»«^  rr^a^. 
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